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‘ Recent Texthook Publications 


Vocational Guidance for Girls and Women: 
References and Related Information, by Mar- 
guerite W. Zapoleon and Louise Moore. 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 214, Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance Series 
No. 6. Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Paper. 162 pages. Price, $0.25. 

References are to books, bulletins and 
~pamphlets and periodicals. The following 
subject matter divisions are employed: Oc- 
cupational Information; Occupational Bi- 
ographies and Fiction; Training Opportuni- 
ties; Vocational Guidance Principles, Pro- 
grams, and Practices; Women’s Status with 
Respect to Work and Education; Surveys, 
and Bibliographies. In addition there are 
lists of national organizations of girls and 
women that sponsor activities in the field of 
occupational information and guidance and 
an alphabetical list of women’s occupational 
organizations. The booklet is ‘indexed as to 
author, occupational information, and sub- 
ject. Vocational counsellors will welcome 
this bibliography and women teachers will 
find many references to material that is per- 
tinent to their own problems as professional 
workers. 

Defense of the Western Hemisphere, by 
Earl S. Kalp and Robert M. Morgan. Ginn 
and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Paper. Illustrated. 66 pages. Price, 
$0.60. 

Defense of the Western Hemisphere, one 
of the “Unit Studies in American Problems,” 
prepared by Earl S. Kalp and Robert M. 
Morgan for the Committee on Experimental 
Units of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The teacher who would deal realistically. 
with current, unsolved problems of Ameri- 
can Democracy, particularly the critical prob- 
lem of Defense and its related problems, will 
welcome this well edited material documented 
with references to competent authority and 
the statements of skilled observers. 

The four major subject-matter divisions 
are: (1) Military Threats and Defense Plans; 
(2) Economic Threats and Defense Meas- 
ures; (3) Divisive Forces in the Western 
Hemisphere; (4) Education and National 
Defense. In addition to the school’s role in 
perpetuating the values of American Democ- 
racy, the fourth chapter mentions such “seri- 
ous limitations” confronting the schools in 
this period of national emergency as the 
threat of reduction of financial support due 
to the tremendous cost of rearmament, pres- 
sure groups that seek to influence the cur- 
riculum in their own interests, and witch 
hunters (not defined). 

The text is generously illustrated with 
charts, graphs, cartoons, and photographs. 
A list of Readings accompanies each chapter. 

Occupational Information and Guidance 
Bibliography, 1937-38. Compiled by Pedro T. 
Orata, assisted by Waldo B. Cookingham. 
Occupational Information and Guidance Se- 
ries No. 5, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
212. U.S. Office of Eduvation. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Pa- 
per. 521 pages. Price, $0.55. 

Items are classified functionally under 17 
main and subheadings. New phases hereto- 
fore overlooked or lacking in emphasis such 


as labor relations, legislation, occupational 
and industrial diseases, and publicity are in- 
cluded, as are nearly 600 masters’ and doc- 
tors’ theses in the field. Materials dealing 
with specific occupations have not been so ex- 
haustively reported as other types of refer- 
ences. Instead of specific items, the sources 
of occupational material are listed in the 
appendix. 


Experiences in Home Making, by Frances 
S. Miller and Helen H. Laitem. Ginn and 
Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, Cloth. Illustrated. 505 Pages. Price 
$1.80. 


This text is designed for use in the junior 
high school or as a basis of a general course 
in the senior high school. Throughout, its 
point of departure is the experience of the 
student. Child study is introduced with refer- 
ence to younger brothers and sisters and their 
physical, mental, and social development. Hy- 
giene is a matter of personal interest to the 
student; clothing, of the student’s desire for 
improved appearance. Consumer interests are 
cared for incidentally as the necessity for pur- 
chasing arises through the course. 


Our Country’s National Parks, Volumes I 
and II, by Irving R. Melbo. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 730 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Cloth. Illustrated. 244 
pages each. Price, $1.28 each. 


Study of our national parks is part of a 
larger trend, that of understanding our own 
unique and evolving national resources and 
culture. These two volumes meet the need for 
suitable and adequate materials for such 
study. They are written to complement, sup- 
plement, and integrate with all the subject 
matter in the intermediate, upper elementary, 
and junior high-school grades in a close, 
meaningful, and stimulating way. Both books 
offer work-type and recreatory reading ; social 
studies—geography, natural resources, con- 
servation, history, citizenship, travel; and ele- 
mentary science. They also include materials 
that children can use functionally with lan- 
guage, arithmetic, and art activities. Ten 
years of intensive study, travel, and research 
went into the production of these two books. 

Shared Experiences—Problems and Prac- 
tices in the Small Rural Schools, by the Small 
Rural Schools Workshop under the direction 
of John E. Brewton. Division of Surveys and 
Field Studies, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. Paper. 59 
pages. Price, $0.50. 


The experiences shared are those of students 
enrolled in the Small Rural Schools Workshop 
under the direction of John E. Brewton, dur- 
ing the summer quarter of 1941 at George 
Peabody College for Teachers. The text is 
divided into four chapters as follows: Char- 
acteristics of a Good Small Rural School, Su- 
pervisory Techniques, the Community and the 
School, and the School at Work. Since the 
material of the last three chapters is made up 
of accounts of actual adventures in rural edu- 
cation by the individuals reporting them, 
their practicability is apparent. 

In the Foreword, Dr. Brewton, after citing 
figures to show the large proportion of school 
children enrolled in rural schools in the south- 
ern states, says “The thesis underlying the 


writing o1 this bulletin is that the small rural 
school has a definite and significant contribu- 
tion to make to rural life in the South and 
that it can and should be developed in ac- 
cordance with its potentialities.” 

Markets of the World, by Hulda A. Dilling 
and Joanna Welsh. Lyons and Carnahan, 
2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Cloth. Illustrated in color. 92 pages. 

Here is an interesting approach to commer- 
cial geography for the primary grades through 
a study of the markets in various countries of 
the world. Interesting color is lent by descrip- 
tions of dress and customs of people in the 
countries studied. Illustrations are in color. 


How About Textbooks 

School men will be glad to learn that the 
outlook at the present moment appears to 
include no threat of a paper shortage which 
will prevent the manufacture of all new text- 
books required to meet the needs of this 
country for the next year. 

The above is quoted from a release 
of Ginn and Company, educational 
publishers. In the same release they 
call attention to a statement by Fed- 
eral Price Administrator, Leon Hen- 
derson, to the effect that defense ac- 
tivities are consuming about 2° percent 
of the Nation’s output of newsprint 
and book paper. However, only 9 per- 
cent of the capacity of book paper 
manufacturers is included in estimates 
of Government requirements for 1942 
(the remainder of the 20 percent ap- 
parently applying to newsprint), ac- 
cording to a bulletin issued by one of 
the largest book paper manufacturers 
and quoted by Ginn and Company. 
This leaves an amount more than that 
needed to meet the demands of com- 
mercial users in 1940, the manufac- 
turer states: 

The orders for paper in 1940 represented 
only 77 percent of the book paper capacity. 
1940 was not a depression year. American 
business operated advantageously in 1940. 
There was no restriction on the consumption 
of paper in 1940, yet the demand represented 
only 77 percent of the available productive 
capacity. 

If the Government will require only 9 per- 
cent of the capacity of the book paper indus- 
try in 1942, the commercial users of book 
paper will be able to secure 91 percent of ca- 
pacity production, which is an increase of 14 
percent above 1940 orders. 

The Ginn and Company release calls 
attention to rising costs affecting labor 
and some materials such as binder’s 
board, cloth and thread, and concludes: 

The wise school executive, even though he 
may feel assurance that he can get new books 
in 1942 to fill all his textbook needs will plan 
to have his textbook appropriations increased 
for the next twelve months to meet present 
and possible additional increases in prices. 
He will not delay too long in ordering what 
books he needs lest conditions not now pre- 
dictable bring about a less favorable picture 
later in the year. 
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Registration occupies the 
attention of Lewis C. 
Leitze, Kewanee; Clar- 
issa McCormick, Chicago 
Division office secretary; 
Clara Nelson, secretary of 
the Chicago Division; 
Luther Hester, Evanston; 
Ethel Lund and I. Comp- 
ton. 


.E.A. DISCUSSES DEFENSE 
Teachers Given Dynamic Role 


Nore.—The text on these pages makes no 
pretension of giving a detailed account of the 
eighty-eighth Annual Meeting. Rather it rep- 
resents an effort to bring together related ma- 
terial in a way that will indicate the thinking 
of the group that met as delegates to the con- 
vention as well as the presentations of the 
speakers on timely educational topics. If items 
such as the association’s Legislative Program 
are not given space in proportion to their im- 
portance, it is because it is assumed that most 
of our members have familiarized themselves 
with these matters from the reports published 
in preceding issues. Official Minutes prepared 
by the Executive Secretary, Mr. Pearson, 
will be published in February —E.P.B. 


me the three final days of 1941, 
some 500 delegates to the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the Illinois Education 
Association met in the Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, to consider seventeen com- 
mittee and other official reports and to 
listen to the president of the association 
and three guest speakers in addresses, 
all of which were concerned with the 
effectiveness of professional effort in 
the war and the post-war periods. 

Out of this eighty-eighth annual 
meeting the teacher emerged in a 
dynamic role in the great national and 
international effort to win a war and 
establish a world society strong enough 
and just enough to maintain the peace 
“for the next one thousand years.” 

Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Educational Pol- 
icies Commission chairman, speaking 
at the annual banquet, voiced an opin- 
ion which he said he believed to be 
gaining headway in Britain, in Canada, 
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in China, and in Russia, that the only 
assurance of lasting peace is based 
upon bringing to justice the leadership 
of the nations that have “driven mil- 
lions of people into murdering other 
millions of people.” Commissions to 
be set up by the United Nations at the 
conclusion of the war he would have 
create agencies to carry on govern- 
ment in dictator nations until the peo- 
ples demonstrate that they can live the 
democratic way. 

To those who may not like to hear 
such things proposed, Dr. Stoddard 
said: 

This world must be made safe for free men 
and free women, not only for the next ten 
years but for the next thousand years. And 
unless you and I talk this way now, tomorrow 
and all the time, the same influences that 


acted before will act again to cause us to stop 
before we are through. 


Among other definite responsibilities 
teachers must assume in the perform- 
ance of the role assigned them the Phil- 
adelphia superintendent would have 
them occupy a position of community 
leadership in the support of all social 
agencies. He said: 


Somehow, you and I must have the people 
understand that in this time of stress and 
strain, we must support our schools, we must 
support our churches, we must support our 
community chests. There is plenty of room, 
if anybody wants to do it, to cut out some 
of the expenditures that society is making 
during this period, but let’s not be so unbusi- 
ness-like as to cut in the places where through 
the cutting we destroy the very services that 
are basic to the morale of our people. 

. . . This is no time to cut the churches, 
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the schools, or any of the other (social) 
agencies that I named, and you and I are ina 
strategic position to say so in our communi- 
ties. This is the time for teachers all over 
America to . . . come forward as we have 
never done before and lead in our communi- 
ties in support of these social-serving agencies 
during this time of stress and strain. 

The importance of building civilian 
morale Dr. Stoddard pointed up with 
the statement, “You know . . . modern 
armies use the people within their 
enemy’s country to fight one another.” 
Teachers must be ready to lend thei. 
strength to the kind of morale that will 
meet any eventuality. 

He warned against certain activities 
that lower morale: the debunking of 
national heroes, the questioning of 
fundamentals of our free American 
Democracy. Such influences should be 
countered, he maintained, by teaching 
American people what America stands 
for. “I wish,” he said, “that I could be 
as sure that every boy and girl in this 
land knew their freedom as well as they 
know their Latin and geometry.” 


“United Democracies of the World” 


Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive sec- 
retary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, who spoke at the second gen- 
eral session Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 29, declared for a democratic form 
of world government. He said: 

Eventually we must have in this world a 
form of government similar to what we now 
have in the United States of America. We 
must have the democracies of the world 
united. Let us call it the United Democracies - 
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THE REAL story of the eighty-eighth 
Annual Meeting of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association is told by the pictures 
that appear on this and following pages. 
That we are able this year to present 
the pictured story in such generous de- 
tail is due to the efforts of Mr. Griffith, 
the Director of Public Relations, who, 
as many a delegate can testify, worked 
tirelessly at the job of photographing 
the convention. 








of the World, which must have a reasonable 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. It must have 
a supreme world council and above everything 
else, it must have a military force sufficient 
in size regularly to inspect each country and 
enforce decent national behavior. 


Declaring “Educational leadership is 
surrounded now by events which are 
red hot upon the anvil of Destiny,” Dr. 
Givens detailed ten serious responsibil- 
ities devolving on such leadership: 


1. To win the war. This, he reminded his 
audience, is total war. “You’re in the Army 
now,” applies to all of us. Whatever the 
stress, teachers must show that “they can take 
it.” . . . “Now is the time, above all times, 
to show by our conduct that it pays to be 
educated.” 


2. To get out of the rut; to gear the school 
program to the needs of the day. The Defense 
Trade Training Program is an example of 


Seated at the speakers table 
at the Elementary Principals As- 
sociation luncheon, Monday, Dec- 
ember 29, reading left to right, 
are: Irving F. Pearson; W. P. 
Shepherd; Roe Wright; Dr. E. 
T. McSwain, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Dr. U. W. Leavell, Pea- 
body College; and Dr. Edwin H. 
Reeder, University of Illinois. 


such adaptability. The schools must have an 
elastic program in order that they may do the 
things that need to be done to win the war. 

3. To teach democracy. The speaker quoted 
a news commentator: “Public school teachers 
must forever dispel darkness by giving early 
light” . . . They are no longer merely keeping 
children . . . public school teachers are fight- 
ing in the front-line trenches for the life of 
the Republic. 

4. To develop morale in both children and 
their parents. This involves faith in leader- 
ship, and loyalty to a common purpose. 

5. To make education universal. Give every 
child at least nine months school, taught by 
a competent teacher every year, for as long 
as the child’s capacity permits. Educate all 
people so that when this war is over they will 
permit this Nation to take its place of leader- 
ship in a family of nations. 

6. To improve teaching conditions. First 
help to prevent a teacher shortage by calling 
attention to certain economic factors that are 
drawing teachers into other types of effort. 
Industrial wages have gone up 30 percent, 
food costs have gone up 19 percent and 
teachers salaries have not gone up, generally 
speaking, at all. Second, eliminate a lot of 
autocracy in our school system. “No way to 
build a democracy like practice.” Develop the 
unused talent in our teaching profession. 

7. To interpret the schools to the public in 
non-technical language. 

8. To provide for the safety of children. It 
is better to be prepared for air raids that do 
not come than to fail to be prepared for those 
that do come. This emphasis however, should 
not eclipse the continuing threat of traffic 
hazards. “We would be shocked to death in 
this country if we lost as many children this 


coming year from air raids as were killed last 
year in traffic.” 

9. To develop a unified profession. The 
one-fifth of the teachers who are most pro- 
fessional, those that belong to a local, state 
and national organization, spend an average 
of two cents a day in the support of such 
organizations. “At the present time we are 
expecting far too much from what we put 
into our organization in labor, in thought, 
and in money.” 

10. To stand fast on fundamental principles 
in the field of education. “We have been a 
hundred and fifty years in this country build- 
ing a state and local school system. We are 
now facing the possibility of a dual school 
system, a Federal school system paralleling 
our local and state school system. . . . It seems 
to me that the one great problem in this field 
we need to face, and to face squarely, is 
whether or not it is important to have free- 
dom of choice, freedom of determination in 
our local school system. Our organization 
says it is.” 

Hope for the future lies in the teach- 
ing of today, declared President Orville 
T. Bright. He concluded his address 
regarding the responsibilities of an or- 
ganized profession with a plea to teach- 
ers “to set a steadfast example to the 


Below: City Superintendents Ban- 
quet. Left to right: T. H. Cobb, Ur- 
bana; W. L. Gard, Beardstown; C. B. 
Smith, Pekin, President ; W. R. Lowery, 
Hoopeston; W. C. Reavis, University 
of Chicago ; Selmer H. Berg, Rockford ; 
John W. Thalman, Waukegan. 


~ 


A banquet afforded a get-together 
for the city superintendents. Identifica- 
tions above. 
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Nation, standing loyally by . . . build- 
ing firm belief in the righteousness of 
our cause and in the ultimate defeat of 
those forces of evil and oppression that 
would destroy all in the world that is 
worth living for.” He continued: 


Let us seize this opportunity to teach the 
youth of America the worth of all that we 
are fighting for, to make them zealous be- 
lievers in the principles of liberty and de- 
mocracy. 

Let us take no part in the treasonable 
spread of gossip that breaks morale, or in 
whispered recriminations; and the utterly 
useless discussion of what might have been; 
in the undercurrent of that blind hate toward 
our own leaders that would sacrifice the 

Forty-five Women Nation to personal satisfaction . . . 
eas at —_ Finally, in the preparation for the future, 
Burbridge Sapboaaeiile let us study wisely and consider well the prob- 

. able post-war situation. Let us have done 
with dark and gloomy forebodings . . . Ours 
is a land of plenty; we can come out of the 
struggle a better, cleaner, finer Nation than 
ever before . . . If we, the teachers, do our 
work efficiently there will arise in the time 
ahead a citizenry of America with ideals of 
service and liberty, with belief in the worth 
and dignity of each individual, a citizenry 
that will work and plan and accomplish what 
our forefathers could only dimly vision. 


County Superintendents officers, left 
to right, Oscar A. Schmitt, vice-presi- 
dent; Russell D. Rendleman, treas- 
urer; Anna Ondesco, secretary ; Luther 
Black, president. 


Lower left: Helen Hurley, Chicago, 
and Minnie A. Rio, Lake Shore, extend 
welcome—and information to down- 
state delegates. 


Below: Hester Burbridge, Public Re- 
lations chairman-elect, receives the 
congratulations of William Just, Chi- 
cago; Don Walter, River Forest; 
Gerald Smith, Alexis; Paul Small- 
wood, Decatur, and Paul Conklin, 
Rockford. 
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YROGRAM AIDS MORALE 
Functions of Education Schools Gunctions Stated 


in Aiding Defense 
Committee reports were eloquent 
evidence that group thinking was 
abreast of that of organization leaders. 
The Educational Trends Committee of 
the I.E.A., which by appointment of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- Willard E. Given, Executive 
tion now serves in the capacity of Com- Secretary, National Education 
mittee on Education and National De- Association, addresses assembly 
fense, in its report presented a state- 
ment of functions that the school must 
exercise if it is to educate effectively for 
the preservation of democracy. These 
functions were listed as: 
1. Placing renewed emphasis on health and 
physical fitness. 
2. Training for an economic self-sufficiency. 
3. Teaching and re-teaching citizenship for 
the development of attitudes that will bring 
about a deeper appreciation of our American 
way of life and a more genuine patriotism. 
4. Making community, national, and inter- 


national relations practical problems in the 
school. 


5. Teaching and praticing conservation. 
6. Teaching the relationship of work and 


It’s a badge for H. 
W. Bear, Rosiclare, at 
the dance Monday 
night. Hostess is Thelma 
Menzer, Chicago. 




















education to each other through work experi- 
ences. 

7. Developing a guidance program that will 
function throughout the entire period of 
youth. 


On the closely related subject of 
hemisphere solidarity the same report 
urged a consideration of ways in which 
education can strengthen the ties that 
bind us to other American nations. 
These were suggested: 


1. A new characterization of the citizens of 
other American nations in our motion pictures 
so that our young people will see Mexican 
citizens, for example, as fine and wholesome 
people instead of seeing them as bandits and 
outlaws. 

2. Educational films such as the Trav- 
elogues that will bring the finer things of our 
neighboring nations to the attention of our 
American youth. 

3. Reading assignments from our various 
current magazines which will present a new 
picture of our relations with the South 
American countries. 

4. Utilization of radio programs designed 
to improve Latin-American relations and un- 
derstanding. 

5. New emphasis on literature and history 
and on economic and political geography 
which will bring the student to a realization 
of how much the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere are dependent upon each other. 

6. Increased enrollments in our public 
schools in the languages spoken by our neigh- 
bors in the Western Hemisphere. 

7. Bringing into our assemblies for per- 
sonal contacts with our young people out- 
standing representatives of the nations to the 
south of us. 

8. New emphasis in our study of art and 
music upon the culture of our southern 
neighbors. 


Federal Agencies and the Schools 


One emergency born problem to re- 
ceive special consideration was that in- 
volved in the growth of Federal 
agencies conducting educational pro- 
grams outside the state and local school 
systems. With reference to this situa- 
tion Dr. Givens said: 


. . . It seems to me that it is incompatible 
in a democracy to have a state and local 
schocl system and a Federal school system 
in any way duplicating or overlapping each 
other. We need Federal money, yes. I am 
glad to say that much Federal money is now 
being spent on education of all kinds. There 
are lots of places in this country where we 
have to have a lot more Federal money before 
the boys and girls can have anything that 
approaches a reasonable educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Some people say that we cannot have that 
Federal money without Federal control. I ask 
why not. What is Federal money? Whose 
money is it? It is my taxes and your taxes... 
There is no reason why Federal money to 
support education can’t be given through the 
Office of Education to the state departments 
of education down to the local school dis- 
tricts, through our regularly established edu- 
cational channels. 

It seems to me that the one great problem 
in this field we need to face and face squarely, 
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V. L. Nickell, Cham- 
paign, Executive Com- 
mittee chairman, pre- 
sents gavel to President 
Orville T. Bright, Floss- 
moor, who found. the 
delegates such an order- 
ly body that he didn’t 
have much occasion to 
use it. 


Credentials are 
checked by Leon Lun- 
dahl, Crystal Lake, Cre- 
dentials Committee 
chairman, and Edna 
Carlson, secretary to 
Mr. Pearson. 


is whether or not it is important to have free- 
dom of choice, freedom of determination in 
our local school system. Our organization 
says it is. It believes that if we are to have 
a democracy, the fathers and mothers, the 
people ought to have a voice in saying what 
those boys and girls are going to be taught, 
and it ought to be determined right down 
where the local school is. 

I mention those problems because we are 
facing them. We ought to think straight be- 
fore we move on any important issue that 
runs contrary to our history of 150 years. If 
it needs to be changed, let’s change it, but 
let’s know what we are doing before we 
change. 


Statements of policy on the same 
issue were not lacking in official reports 
approved by the Representative As- 
sembly of the I.E.A. Said the Public 
Relations Committee in that section of 
the Platform under the heading, “Or- 
ganization and Administration of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy”: 
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In the light of the Tenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, we op- 
pose Federal control over education and sub- 
scribe to a decentralized system of school 
administration and control. 

The same report recommended Fed- 
eral assistance to the states and terri- 
tories in the support of education but 
insisted that such assistance be pro- 
vided with the understanding that 
“the expenditure of such funds and the 
shaping of educational policies shall be 
matters of state and local control.” 

The Committee on Educational 
Trends examined the whole problem in 
more detail and offered the following 
recommendations regarding the C.C.C. 
and the out-of-school N.Y.A., which 
were approved: 

1. The C.C.C. and the out-of-school N.Y.A. 


were set up as temporary agencies of relief to 
bridge the unemployment gap between school 
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and employment. They have been reorganized 
into agencies of vocational training controlled 
for the most part by a centralized Federal 
authority. 

2. A dual system of education has thereby 
been established. 

3. The control of education should rest 
with state and local agencies for the following 
reasons: 

a) Decentralized control results in greater 
adaptability, experimentation, and progress. 

6) Decentralized control is Democracy’s 
safeguard against the exploitation of educa- 
tion by a central government, or political 
parties. We alone among the democracies pos- 
sess this final safeguard against a class or 
individual dictatorship which might usurp a 
central government and by decrees indoc- 
trinate the young with partial and prejudiced 
teachings. 

c) A dual system of education would result 
in competition and duplication. 

d) A dual system would set up a division 
of educational opportunity along class lines, 
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which is repugnant to American Democracy. 

4. As soon as the C.C.C: and the out-of- 
school N.Y.A. have completed their present 
emergency assignment of training workers for 
the national defense production program they 
should be revised as follows: Their functions 
as agencies of general education and of voca- 
tional training should be transferred to state 
and local educational agencies to be supported 
by Federal grants; their functions as public 
work agencies should be continued by some 
Federal agency. 


Federal Responsibility for 
Education 

Approval was given to the in-school 
N.Y.A., with the declaration that 
through it “the Federal Government is 
securing large returns in terms of na- 
tional defense training, and it would 
be shortsightedness to restrict this 
program.” Recognizing the stake that 
the Federal Government has in public 
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Those official reports 
are studied. At least 
that’s what this group 
of Northeastern dele- 
gates lead us to believe. 
Meetings of all Division 
delegations preceded 
consideration of the re- 
ports by the Assembly. 


Contrary to an idea 
held in some quarters, 
it’s the men who want 
to talk. Maybe the 
ladies of the South- 
western Division are 
waiting for the last 
word. 


school education the Educational 
Trends report assigned it four distinct 
responsibilities: 

a) To provide leadership, through the Office 
of Education, in meeting nation-wide educa- 
tional needs of youth. 

b) To supply financial aid for equalizing 
educational opportunity and for establishing 
new services not yet included in many school 
systems, such as guidance and placement 
staffs, new types of vocational training, and 
extended supplementary education for young 
workers. 

c) To provide financial aid for needy stu- 
dents so that they can remain in school. 

d) To provide employment on public work 
programs for youth who have completed their 
training and who have been unable to obtain 
work in private industry. 


Gearing Education to Present Needs 


That the organized teachers of Illi- 
nois have not been unheedful of the 
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responsibility urged upon them by Dr. as approved urges that legislation 


Givens—that of gearing education to 
the needs of the hour—is reflected in 
approval of the Educational Trends 
Committee’s statement that, “There 
must be a nation-wide reconstruction 
of educational programs so as to pro- 
vide educational services suited to all 
youth.” 

The profession would accept as re- 
-sponsibilities of the public schools a 
guidance service to continue through- 
out the period of youth, and provision 
of a definitely increasing number of 
work experiences. “The obligation of 
the school is not reduced if a youth 
withdraws from formal school before 
he is equipped for full-time employ- 
ment,” the committee maintains. 

In order that vocational training 
may be adequate the committee report 


“I move to amend,” says Emma 
Rogers, Lake Shore delegate. 


should be secured at an early date to 
provide for the establishment of area 
vocational schools at strategic points, 
such schools not to compete with labor 
or private industry but to include in 
their programs adequate attention to 
all phases of education necessary to 
produce competent citizens. 

The adult is not forgotten. “It is 
time,” declares the Educational Trends 
report, “that we forget about age as a 
primary consideration in determining 
who are to be educated at public ex- 
pense. Instead, the schools must offer 
education to all who need it for ad- 
justing themselves to changing living 
conditions. Our public schools must 
hold themselves ready to offer educa- 
tion to the adult when he sees the need 
for it.” 


Lower left: Representa- 
tives of Affiliated Teachers 
Associations appear to be en- 
joying the convention. Seat- 
ed are officers: R. O. Gib- 
bons, Quincy; Florence 
Wolfe, Joliet, president; 
Rachel Kuehn, East St. 
Louis. 


In somewhat more detail the Public 
Relations Committee dealt with the 
subjects of youth and adult education 
in the long-term program set forth in 
the Platform. Its recommendations as 
adopted follow: 


YOUTH 

Because youth, in and out of school, con- 
stitutes a very important element of the popu- 
lation in American Democracy, and because 
of the strategic importance of practicing the 
ideals of democracy during this period of life, 
we urge special consideration for youth as 
follows: 

A. Training and experience in the funda- 
mental democratic processes, privileges, and 
responsibilities. 

B. The cultivation in each individual of a 
feeling of responsibility for his own contri- 
bution to society and of the habit of doing his 
work thoroughly. 

C. Systematic programs of guidance based 
upon an understanding of the physical, eco- 
nomic, cultural and ethical influences upon 
youth. 

D. Development of youth programs by the 
public schools in co-operation with other 
community agencies. 

E. For unemployed youth work oppor- 
tunities to be provided through the public 
schools, said work to parallel schooling and 
to be integrated with it. 

F. For all youth a vitalized school program 
of training toward earning an adequate liveli- 
hood. 

G. An adequate and practical program of 
safety education. 

H. Recreational programs that lead toward 
constructive use of leisure time. 

I. Programs for instructing and inducting 
youth into majority citizenship. 


THE ADULT 


The adult should furnish leadership and 
vision to society. Therefore, it is essential that 
he engage in a program of life-long learning 


Dr. Givens extends greetings of N.E.A. to delegates 
at banquet in the Mural Ballroom of the Morrison 


Hotel. 
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to the end that he be well trained in order 
that he may be made responsive. to the de- 
mands upon him as a citizen and that he may 
be competent in the guidance of youth. 
Therefore, we advocate: 

A. Concerted local, state, and national 
efforts to attain these ends through adult edu- 
cation that enriches the cultural aspects of 
life, prepares for parenthood, provides op- 
portunity to develop personal talents, im- 
proves or retrains for greater efficiency, and 
emphasizes the responsibilities of social life. 

B. That illiteracy in the United States be 
counteracted effectively through adult educa- 
tion. 

C. That the minimum requirements for 
naturalization be raised so as to help in main- 
taining an enlightened electorate. 

D. That suitable ceremonies be provided 
for the recognition and induction of new 
voters. 

E. That the vocational and avocational 
education and supplementary training of 
adults be emphasized in our democratic 
society. 

The Child in American Democracy 

The needs of the younger child were 
not lost sight of in consideration of 
emergency needs. The Program of 
Legislation calls for “State-financed 
child study bureaus in the areas where 
they now exist and in the University of 
Illinois.” 

The report of the Committee on De- 


linquency Prevention, presented by 
Chairman V. L. Nickell, Champaign, 
indicated that the purposes of such bu- 
reaus are two-fold: 


1. To work with the schools, courts and 


welfare agencies in helping to deal more intel- 
ligently with certain types of children. 

2. To assist in the training of teachers so 
that they will be the better enabled to deal 
with such problems within the school. 


The needs of exceptional children are 
advanced as an immediate legislative 
proposal. The Legislative Program pro- 
poses legislation: 

To provide for adequate State support for 
the education of children who are physically 
handicapped (including the crippled, blind, 
those of defective sight, defective speech, the 
deaf, near-deaf, and cardiacs), the mentally 
retarded, and the socially maladjusted (de- 
linquent, truant and incorrigible). 


Kindergartens for some months 
have been the subject of study by a 


Delegates enthusiastically approved the lovely young voices of the 
Proviso Township High School Choir, Maywood, and the programming 


of their director, R. Lee Osburn. 
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special committee. Mr. Handlin, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, an- 
nounced that his committee had on De- 
cember 29 received the report of the 
special committee recommending that 
the question of kindergarten aid “be 
assigned for study to the I.E.A. Leg- 
islative Committee or to any of its 
subcommittees considering in detail the 
financial items of school aid being pro- 
posed for future legislation.” Mr. 


“Freedom is a pearl of great price .. . 
Its price fluctuates,” Dr. Alexander J. 
Stoddard, banquet speaker. 
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PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS... 


Handlin reported that the Legislative 
Committee had gone on record unani- 
mously requesting the Board of Di- 
rectors of the I.E.A. to continue the 
committee for the study of State aid 
for kindergartens. 


Health programs and services re- 
ceived marked emphasis in considera- 
tion of the school’s responsibility to- 
ward the child in American Democ- 
racy. Declaring for a functional health 
program throughout the elementary 
and high-school years, the Educational 
Trends Committee asserted: “The 
good health of the Nation should be 


made one of the primary objectives in 
every public school throughout the 
country.” 

The Platform presented by the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee stressed in 
some detail health services that will 
strengthen the effectiveness of individ- 
uals as citizens The report stated: 

The evils of malnutrition, physical ailments, 
and lack of physical comforts among the 
young should be overcome by securing for 
them adequate food, clothing, and medical 
care through co-ordinated efforts of local, 
state and Federal agencies. 


Other essentials of that “opportu- 
nity for fullest development” which 


Top: Educational Trends broadcasters face the future—and the 
microphone—with optimism: S. B. Sullivan, West Frankfort, commit- 
tee chairman; Earl H. Hanson, Rock Island; E. J. Simon, Springfield. 


Below: Representative Assembly. 
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the committee advocated for every 
child “regardless of race, belief, eco- 
nomic status, residence, or physical 
handicap,” included enriched curricu- 
lums, socially desirable environment, 
health instruction, and ratification of 
the amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States that would prohibit 
child labor. 


Teacher Welfare 


How can the teaching profession 
control the conditions under which 
teaching is done to the end that it shall 
be most effective in the life of the 


John W. Thalman, Waukegan, N.E.A. 
Director. . . . “We hope for something further 
some day.” 
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C. E. Miller, West- 
mont, and Russell 
Malan, Harrisburg, 
standing with Pres- 
ident Bright, were re- 
elected second vice- 
president and first 
vice-president, respec- 
tively. Ray Graham, 
Springfield, re-elected 
third vice-president, 
is not in the picture. 
Missing, also, is W 
C. Handlin, Lincoln, 
Legislative chairman. 
Front row: V. L. 
Nickell, Champaign, 
Public Relations chair- 
man and President- 
elect; Hester Bur- 
bridge, Jacksonville, 
Public Relations chair- 
man-elect. 


child? This question occupied the at- 
tention of the delegates in considera- 
tion of parts of a number of reports. 

A move to bring the various facets 
of this problem into definite relation- 
ship is seen in the developing effort of 
the Teacher Welfare Committee, which 
was created by the Representative As- 
sembly in 1940. In view of the fact 
that organization of the committee was 
not complete until late in December, 
1941, a progress report only was filed. 
Since a meeting of the committee will 
be held January 31, it will no doubt 
be possible to publish soon and in some 
detail a statement regarding the com- 
mittee’s plan of work. 

Three special committees reporting 
to this annual meeting presented with 
their respective reports a recommenda- 
tion that the particular committee be 
discontinued and its functions turned 
over to a subcommittee of the Teacher 
Welfare Committee. These were the 
Teacher Training Committee, the Ten- 
ure Committee, and the Equal Oppor- 
tunities Committee. 

In his final report, President Karl 
Adams, of Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers College, chairman of the 
Teacher Training Committee, ex- 
pressed appreciation to the State ad- 
ministration, the lawmakers, as well as 
to the Illinois Education Association, 
for their united efforts in placing the 
new Certification Law on the statute 
books of the State. Mr. Adams urged 
that standards be not relaxed during 
the war emergency. He said: 

During the present emergency a consider- 
able number of experienced teachers and 
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teachers in training will be attracted to com- 
mercial and industrial positions. Nevertheless, 
we are opposed to relaxation of present high 
standards for teacher certification on the 
grounds that a shortage of trained personnel 
exists. We are convinced that the payment 
of adequate salaries ‘and the relaxation of 
extra-legal and non-professional employment 
requirements would insure an adequate supply 
of qualified teachers even though conditions 
become much more serious. 


The Tenure Committee, which by its 
own stipulation, had passed out of le- 
gal existence, handed its responsibili- 
ties over to a subcommittee of the 
Teacher Welfare Committee with the 
admonition that the subcommittee see 
“that the spirit of the law js fulfilled 
and that when, in light of existing con- 
ditions, shortcomings of the law ap- 
pear, it be ready to suggest and support 
needed changes.” 

A Tenure Conference, attended by 
forty-five delegates, discussed prob- 
lems ahead for study, the need of ma- 
terials to improve ‘understanding of 
the law and its purposes, and the prob- 
able policy of the I.E.A. in taking ac- 
count of injustices resulting from the 
administration of the law. 

An amendment offered by Mr. Harry 
L. Adams, of the Central Division, and 
approved, instructed the tenure sub- 
committee as soon as practicable to 
seek legislation to give to teachers in 
board of director districts the same 
security enjoyed by teachers in board 
of education districts. 

With slight amendment the report 
of the Committee on. Equal Opportu- 
nity was accepted. This report will be 
published in full in the February is- 
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sue of Ittrnois Epucation, so that 
here it is necessary only to say that 
the subcommittee will study inequali- 
ties in opportunity within the teaching 
profession. 

The item headed “Social Security” 
in the Resolutions was amended to 
read: 

Although we are aware of the social advan- 
tages of the general extension of the Social 
Security system and are in sympathy with 
its objectives, we are opposed to any manda- 
tory legislation or plan which would bring 
Illinois public school teachers under the pro- 
visions of the Social Security system. 

The delegates voted down a proposal 
to amend the recommendation relating 
to teacher’s minimum wage so that it 
would read $1200 per year. The rec- 
ommended minimum thus stands at 
$100 per month. 

The qualifications, responsibilities, 
and privileges of teachers were set forth 
in the Platform presented by the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations and ap- 
proved by the delegates. This platform 
was published in the November issue 
of ILLtiNors EDUCATION. 


Association Affairs 


Dr. Edward H. Stullken, chairman 
of the Finance Committee, in present- 
ing the committee’s report, called par- 
ticular attention to the fact that the 
association’s finances are in good shape, 
as evidenced by the fact that it had 
not been necessary to borrow money 
during the year then just closed. 

The Finance chairman reported also 
the committee’s consideration of the 
depository for the funds of the I.E.A., 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Mental Deviates in Common Schools 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 
Research Director, LE.A. 


qi problem of mental deviation 
concerns both the deficient and the 
gifted. 

The public schools of Illinois prob- 
ably have at least 26,000 mentally de- 
ficient pupils; that is, those who have 
an intelligence quotient (I.Q.) below 
70. Hollingworth has stated that two 
percent of our school population are 
feeble-minded.* 

In 1929 the Attorney-General ruled 
that a school board has no right to re- 
fuse to allow a feeble-minded child to 
enter and attend school.’ Thus, such a 
child may be excluded only when he be- 
comes a disciplinary problem. 


Gossard has listed many provisions 
made for mentally retarded children in 
the public schools: retardation or de- 
motion; “ungraded” rooms; a special 
class; reduced assignments; sectioned 
I.Q. levels in same classroom; a room 
containing only correspondingly low 
1.Q. level; unlimited period assignment 
to remedial room; additional attention 
according to needs but retained in class; 
extra time given by way of coaching, 
special teaching and the like; the entire 
school grouped upon ability ratings; 
program of study arranged for maxi- 
mum and minimum achievement levels; 
a special terminal class for those who 
can never go very far in formal educa- 
tion; and the like.” 

According to Gesell an I.Q. below 20 
always needs constant custodial care; 
an I.Q. of 20 to 50 especially in the 
higher stages is able to master simple 
routine, do agricultural and industrial 
labor in colonies, or do similar work 
only under constant direction and su- 

‘Hollingworth, Leta S. “The Significance of De- 
viates: Review of Research.” y-ninth Year- 
book of i ny 2 Society for the Study of Educa- 


tion, Part I. p. 

an of + ~ ll of Illinois, 1929, p. 
*Gossard, Arthur P. Superior and Backward Chil- 

dren in Public Schools. University of Chicago Press, 

1940. pp. 165-169. 
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pervision ; and an I.Q. of 50 to 70, while 
mentally deficient, may acquire basic 
essentials of the Three R’s, may be 
trained to do home, farm and shop ac- 
tivities, or may perform some of the 
simpler trades.’ 


Custodial Care or School? 

Educational authorities in Illinois 
should consider seriously any proposal 
to release children with an I.Q. below 
50 from our State custodial institutions, 
especially if such children are to be 
sent to their home communities for 
public school education. 

Experience in several states shows 
that admission to public school classes 
for the mentally retarded needs careful 
direction by State educational author- 
ity. On the matter of intelligence rating 
the following statement is taken from a 
recent leaflet of Wisconsin: 

Entrance of children below this limit (50 
LQ.) is definitely discouraged. Children be- 
low this limit, if they show other evidence of 
mental incompetence, serious behavior de- 
ficiency, or failure to make progress after a 
reasonable trial, are considered custodial in 
type and uneducable in the public school 
sense. Districts, however, having sufficient 
numbers may wish to set up a special non- 
academic training class for custodial-type 
children* 

Programs for the Deficient 

In general, the mentally deficient pu- 
pil is characterized by short memory 
and attention span, and is inclined to 
understand things and objects rather 
than to comprehend abstractions and 
words. He is inclined to move from 
one fleeting object of interest to an- 
other, and perhaps to tend toward tru- 
ancy temptations. His educational pro- 
gram must be practical and objective, 
contain frequent repetition, much 
handwork, use of pictures, materials, 
and the like, and rest upon his own 
day-by-day experiences in home and 
community. His level of work assigned 
must be low enough that accomplish- 
ment often deserves praise; for, a feel- 
ing of satisfaction means much to him. 


*Gessel, Arnold. Exceptional Children and Public 
Schees Policy. Yale University Press, 1921, p. 16. 
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Yet the mentally retarded child 
should be given as much of the regular 
school program as possible, but with no 
undue neglect in preparing him for the 
general type of life work (probably in- 
dustrial) which he must follow. His 
program must emphasize reading, in 
which he is usually deficient. Much of 
the curricular content must be based 
upon habit training. He should be 
trained in home tasks and activities, in 
health training and hygiene, physical 
fitness, muscular co-ordination, and the 
daily practice of health habits. 

His industrial aptitudes, interests and 
capabilities should be carefully studied 
with reference to vocational training. 
Since his mental handicap may cause a 
problem of tolerance in contacting his 
fellowmen, he needs training in social 
manners, correct personal and civic atti- 
tudes, co-operativeness, and general 
ability to live with others. His training 
in speech and communication may need 
considerable drill. Nature study and 
life forms of the community offer op- 
portunities for his sensory development. 
His school and immediate neighborhood 
offer a practical basis for his education 
in civil, social, and ethical practices. 

Any special talents which the mental- 
ly handicapped child possesses, should 
be developed; for example, hobbies, 
music, art, and the like. He should be 
given cultural content and a broad pro- 
gram of leisure interests that are worth- 
while as a basis for supplementing the 
long periods of time that he probably 
will spend upon simple, vocational 
routines. 

Teachers of the mentally handi- 
capped need to possess sympathy, un- 
derstanding and patience. Upon the 
basis of broad training they should 
have special preparation in problems 
of mental retardation, which should 
include psychological _and mental 
studies, special reading methods, arts, 
crafts, and simpler industrial vocational 
work. Methods should be rich in illus- 
trations, activities, visual aids, objective 
materials, and practical life contacts. 

An adequate program of special edu- 
cation for the mentally retarded in- 
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volves an “excess cost” above that for 
normal children. A smaller class size 
than for normal children is required, 
as well as special adjustments men- 
tioned above. The White House Con- 
ference justifies the extra cost of a 
specialized program in these words: 
The present short-sighted policy of ignor- 
ing the mentally deficient child until he 
develops undesirable social tendencies is the 
most expensive way of dealing with the 
problem. From the point of view of the 
rights of the mentally deficient as individuals, 
as well as the rights of society, it is urgently 
necessary that the problem should be at- 
tacked constructively. Neglect of mental de- 
fectives means that when they become social 
failures they must be turned over to institu- 
tions of various types to be cared for over 
long periods of time and at great public 


expense.° 
The Gifted 


The term “gifted” is sometimes used 
in the narrow sense of “talented” in 
some very special field. As used in the 
sense of special educational programs 
in the public schools the term “gifted” 
refers generally to the child who is 
superior because of all-round intel- 
lectuality and who is able to manipulate 
effectively and creatively word and 
number abstractions. The common 
schools of Illinois may have 13,000 
“gifted” pupils (or the upper centile). 

Hollingworth has stated that chil- 
dren who test at or above 140 I.Q. 
may without much effort lead their 
class and yet waste half or more of 
their time.’ Many school authorities 
agree that superior children should be 
given such type of program as will keep 
them working up to the level of their 
capabilities; however, they also agree 
that admission to a special class should 
consider physical, social, and emotional 
characteristics as well as intellectual 
power. 

Terman and Oden in a long-time 
study of gifted children have concluded 
that for children with an 1.Q. above 
140 our present-day educational of- 
ferings are adding little to their 
achievement made in the early adult 
years, and that adult success is largely 
determined by matters of social ad- 
justment, drive to accomplishment, and 
emotional stability.* 

Pintner declares that while educators 
as a whole believe in special oppor- 
tunities for the gifted, all devices and 
schemes that can be used to provide 
such opportunities involve difficulties 

*Preliminary Statements Submitted to the White 

Democracy, 


House oo Be on Children in a 
Jemma. 18-20, 1940. p. 226. 


in the 
Group.” Thirty-ninth ‘Yearbook { National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I. pp. 83-84. 
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and must be used with common sense.’ 


The Research Division of the N.E.A. 
recently has released a survey” which 
shows that high-school principals and 
psychologists agree that an especially 
enriched program should be given the 
superior student but with no excessive 
or unwholesome publicity concerning 
the same; that intelligence test scores 
alone are not the proper basis of ad- 
mission to superior classes; that any 
curricular enrichment should involve 
changes in both content and teaching 
method; that teachers assigned to su- 
perior classes should possess high gen- 
eral or special ability, broad informa- 
tion, good health, and be well-experi- 
enced, and especially trained in 
psychology and treatment of gifted 
children; that for such pupils extra- 
curricular activities should not stand 
in the way of outstanding classroom 
work; that pupils talented in special 
fields such as music, art, foreign 
language, and the like, should be given 
extra courses therein; and that ability 
grouping or special classes probably 
take care of superior abilities better 
than does unusual freedom in elect- 
ing courses. 

The above survey questions whether 
the social and emotional disadvantages 
of ability grouping generally outweigh 
its intellectual advantages, and calls 
attention to the problem of providing 
out-of-class opportunities for the as- 
sociation of the gifted children with 
all ability levels. 

Among arguments favoring a special 
class for the gifted are these: that 
superior pupils waste time on too much 
drill and routine in regular classes; 
that their failure to work up to a 
level of efficiency develops habits of 
idleness; that “skipping” to a higher 
grade and entering an older age group 
endangers the pupil emotionally and 
socially and may produce personality 
maladjustment; that equality of op- 
portunity is not carried out unless the 
superior pupil works on his advanced 
creative and scientific level of capa- 
bility; and that society needs able 
leaders and should make extra effort 
to develop those pupils capable of 
great achievement. 

On the other hand, it is stated that 
the special class engenders conceit in 
the gifted because of its attendant 
publicity; that the superior child 
serves in a regular class as a “spur” 
Collere Record , Satin P. 


ational - 
tion. High-School Methods with Superior Students. 
The Di Divison, W Washington, D.C., 1941. pp. 194-195. 
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to the normal pupils, thus training all 
pupils in the practical relations of 
fellowship and leadership as met in 
life; that broad sectional groupings 
in regular classes and “individual en- 
richment assignments” are sufficient 
specialization; that many things other 
than intellectual capacity are impor- 
tant in a successful life; and that it is 
undemocratic to give special favors to 
the gifted who least need them. 


Important Related Problems 

Any comprehensive program for edu- 
cating mental deviates involves such 
major problems as these: 


1. A statewide program should be inaugu- 
rated to inform parents, citizens, and school 
board members of the needs of atypical 
pupils and the possibilities of meeting such 
needs through specialized education. Interests 
should be enlisted to accomplish legislation 
required in setting up adequate programs for 
the exceptional children of Illinois. 

2. A mandated program for specialized 
education of mental deviates should be but 
part of a general program broad enough to 
include all types of physically handicapped 
and socially maladjusted children. 

3. Since the major service to children of 
common school age, in so far as public sup- 
port is concerned in general, is their educa- 
tion, it follows that any program dealing 
primarily with the schooling of atypical 
children should be under the general super- 
vision and administration of the regular 
educational agencies. (Other agencies of 
government should co-operate in matters of 
health, public welfare, and the like, recogniz- 
ing that the regular educational agencies, 
however, have chief responsibility and au- 
thority in the educational program.) 

4. Every exceptional child should have at 
his service any agency of government—state, 
community, or federal—that can contribute 
to his training and welfare; and general 
guidance and direction of his program should 
be based upon co-operative efforts of such 
agencies after a thorough, technical case 
study has been made. Such should include: 
personal history; family and home factors; 
significant, environmental influences of neigh- 
borhood, clubs, associates, and recreation; 
medical and physical examination; mental 
and psychiatric examination covering intelli- 
gence, aptitudes, interest, emotional responses, 
and the like; educational record; and special 
handicap or deviation, and its attendant 
problems. Child guidance centers and travel 
clinics may need to be arranged with the 
co-operation of State higher educational in- 
stitutions to offer the diagnostic and technical 
service needed by children in many areas. 

5. Each school district containing a pupil 
who is atypical should be compelled to offer 
the specialized program needed either in the 
home school or by transfer to a proper cen- 
ter. (The State should bear the “excess cost” 
of such schooling above that of the normal 
pupil.) 

6. The school of only a few pupils may 
provide a program specialized in limited de- 
gree and through much individual attention 
minister to the slightly exceptional. The 
small district system in general cannot pro- 

(Continued on third cover) 
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The Teacher's Contract in TDlinois 


STUDY OF CONTRACT POLICY AS BASIS 


By WILBUR REECE 
Research Assistant, LE.A. 


i. teacher’s contract has come into 
the limelight since the Sixty-second 
General Assembly improved the con- 
tractual status of teachers in Illinois. 
This article, based upon a study of the 
Illinois statutes and court decisions, 
and of over 200 current contracts with 
teachers in Illinois, is presented to as- 
sist the teacher and others in the study 
of their contract policy. 

Edwards has clearly set forth the 
requisites of a contract as: 

(1) legal capacity on the part of the con- 
tracting parties; (2) mutual assent of the 
contracting parties to the terms of the con- 
tract, or what is commonly known as a 
meeting of the minds; (3) a valid consider- 
ation; (4) rights and liabilities sufficiently 
definite to be enforceable; and (5) an agree- 
ment of such a nature as not to be pro- 
hibited by the statutes or the common law.’ 

In addition to the general essentials 
of any contract, it is worth while to 
enumerate specific principles that apply 
to the construction, execution, and 
termination of the teaching contract. 


Construction of the Contract 


1. Section 104 of the School Law 
states that the school district is a cor- 
poration; and as such it has only those 
powers conferred by the Legislature, 
expressed or implied, and no inherent 
powers. (312 Ill. 376* and 283 Ill. 
A 378) 

2. The teacher must be employed at 
a regular or special meeting with the 
board acting as a whole, though the 
mechanical execution of the document 
may be delegated to its officers. 

3. In the case of a special meeting, 
the board members must be given a 
reasonable notice, though by mutual 
understanding the notice may be 
waived. 

4. The teacher can not have a cause 


1Edwerds, Newton. The Courts and the Public 
cohen 7 Cone : The University of Chicago Press, 
19. " " 
“Interpret: Tost Supreme Court Decisions, Vol- 
me 312, page > 
“"finterpret: Illinois Appellate Court Decisions, 
Volume 283, page 378. 
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for action against the board for breach 
of contract unless the minutes show 
how each member voted, since the em- 
ployment of a teacher involves the ex- 
penditure of money. 


5. Oral contracts are valid if they 
are conceived at a regular or special 
meeting, for which the minutes show 
the vote of each member. 


6. Contracts to teach with the act- 
ing or de facto board are enforceable 
even though these members are later 
replaced by others. 


7. The contract must be so phrased 
and definite in terms of salary and 
school term as to be enforceable. 

8. Though school boards may in- 
clude in the contract clauses similar to 
—“to teach . . . according to the di- 
rections of the principal and regula- 
tions of the board . . . ”, these rules 
must further the constitutional pur- 
poses of the schools as interpreted by 
the courts and in view of the facts in 
each case. 


9. Teaching contracts are upheld in 
the courts only if they are constructed 
after the annual school election and 
reorganization of the board. Of course 
this principle does not apply to teach- 
ers under boards of education entering 
upon tenure status, since in this case 
the “provisions of the contract with 
the teacher during the last year of such 
probationary period” are continued. 

10. Teachers in board of director 
districts must be employed according 
to Section 127a of the School Law.’ 
The provision in this section for three- 
year contracts has been held constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. (373 Ill. 
511) 

11. A teacher who has been em- 
ployed by a board of education as a 
full-time employee for two consecutive 
years must be employed according to 
the Tenure Law, Section 12734." 


Execution of the Contract 


Certain options and requirements 
should be considered in connection with 
the execution of the teaching contract. 


*The Schooi Law of Illinois, Circular No. 332, 
Coteiae: Superintendent of Public Instruction) 
pp. 19-20. 

*Reference 2, supra, p. 21. 
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1. No teacher may teach in the pub- 
lic schools or receive for service any 
moneys from the public school fund or 
have any action for breach of contract 
unless that teacher holds, “at any time 
he enters upon his duties,” a teaching 
certificate. Likewise all teachers must 
register their certificates annually; and 
teachers with limited certificates must 
renew their certificates quadrennially 
with the county superintendent before 
teaching begins. 

2. The recent enactment of Clause 
24, Section 115, into the School Law 
empowered all school boards to require 
physical examinations of teachers at 
any time as well as to require “con- 
tinued professional growth.” 

3. A teacher who refuses to abide by 
a rule in the contract permitting the 
board to transfer that teacher, rescinds 
the contract. Teachers under tenure 
status may be transferred, according to 
Section 12734, “to a position which the 
teacher is qualified to fill.” 

4. Salary and other lawful adjust- 
ments during the school term are valid 
if the board and the teacher agree mu- 
tually to such action. Salary reduc- 
tions may be made in the case of 
teachers under tenure as long as they 
are “uniform or based upon some rea- 
sonable classification”; but the indi- 
vidual teacher whose salary is reduced 
must be given sixty days notice with 
an opportunity for a hearing and pos- 
sible appeal. 

5. A teaching contract is for personal 
service; and any teacher who attempts 
to fulfill his contract, when able to 
teach, by naming his substitute, breaks 
the contract. 


The Termination of the 
Teaching Contract 

In the case of contracts for personal 
services, a contract is terminated when 
(1) the contract is fulfilled; (2) the 
parties mutually agree to terminate the 
contract; (3) one party breaks the con- 
tract or commits a breach of contract; 
(4) the contract is impossible of ful- 
fillment; and (5) a court judgment is 
made. 

1. Contracts can be terminated only 
through “impossibility” in the case of - 
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an Act of God or Public enemy. Un- 
less the contract provides otherwise 
the board is liable for the full salary of 
the teacher in case of an emergency 
when (a) the building is destroyed by 
fire or wind; (5) the school is closed by 
the health authorities, or (c) the chil- 
dren fail to attend for other reasons. 

2. School boards have the power by 
statute to dismiss a teacher for just 
cause only, but not arbitrarily. They 
have the burden of proof in defense of 
a dismissal of a teacher, since the 
teacher’s certificate is prima facie evi- 
dence of competence. 

3. Boarps or Drrectors.—Boards 
of directors have the power “To dismiss 
a teacher for incompetency, cruelty, 
negligence, immorality, or other suffi- 
cient cause” at any time; and to dis- 
miss a teacher honorably at certain 
times, according to Section 127a,* when 


the teacher holds a three-year contract 
or a contract continued by the above 
Section. 

4. Boarps or Epucation.—Boards 
of education may dismiss a teacher for 
the same causes listed for boards of 
directors but in addition have the 
power “To dismiss and remove any 
teacher, whenever, in the opinion of 
the Board of Education, he is not quali- 
fied to teach or whenever ... . the 
interests of the schools may require it.” 
The courts have held that this addi- 
tional clause is another cause of dis- 
missal, however not bestowing upon the 
board arbitrary power to dismiss teach- 
ers without specifying a definite cause. 
(264 Ill. A 1 and 356 Ill. 577) 

Teachers under tenure can be dis- 
missed by boards of education only 
according to provisions outlined spe- 
cifically in Section 127% 


Remedies for 
Breach 


A RECOMMENDED FORM OF TEACHER'S 


CONTRACT 


It Is Hereby Agreed by and between the 


Board of Education of District No. . 


of ’ 








that the said... SEE 


for 


for the school term beginning September____, 


194 


payable in equal installments at the end of 


each school month. 


It Is Further Agreed that this contract 
is subject to the School Laws of Illinois and 


the reasonable and lawful regulations of said 


Board. 


Pursuant to an aye and nay vote taken 
and recorded at a lawful meeting of the said 


Board of Education held at 


Illinois, on the 


194.__, and by order of said Board of Education 


this contract is executed in duplicate this 


. f ee ee 


President 


Secretary 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 


State of Illinois, 
» &@ legally qualified teacher, 
___shall teach 


_____months in the said School District 


,» for the annual salary of $_— 


Ea OR ch ee alee 


JANUARY, 


1. A_ teacher 
who is discharged 
wrongfully may 
recover wages for 
the balance of the 
term; but the 
maximum recov- 
ery is the wages 
“less any sum ac- 
tually earned 
while not teach- 
ing, or which 
might have been 
earned by the ex- 
ercise of reason- 
able diligence in 
seeking similar 
employ ment.’”’ 
(194 Ill. A 58) 

2. The teacher 
may follow any 
one of three the- 
ories of suit to its 
conclusion in 
gaining damages 
for breach of con- 
tract; (1) treat 
the contract as 
broken and sue 
for wages upon 
the count of 
quantum meruit 
or for services 
rendered (com- 
mon law); or (2) 
keep the contract 
alive by being al- 


County 


and 





Teacher 


*Reference 2, supra, 


pp. 19-20. 


erence 2, supra, 
pp. 21-24, 
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ways ready and able to perform, and 
then at the end of the period specified 
in the contract sue and recover for 
wages under the contract (250 IIl. 
128); or (3) treat the breach as put- 
ting an end to the contract for all pur- 
poses of performance and sue for the 
profits he lost by virtue of being pre- 
vented from performance of his duties, 
continuing the contract in force for the 
purpose of suit only. (264 Ill. A 1) 

3. The school board may take action 
in the courts for damages against the 
teacher who leaves the district during 
the term of contract without their con- 
sent. However, “The court has no ef- 
fective way to compel a man to perform 
personal services”;* and it certainly 
would be contrary to the best interests 
of the schools to specifically enforce a 
teaching contract. Several districts in 
Illinois specify a definite sum as liqui- 
dated damages in case of breach of 
contract by the teacher. 


Unfair Contract Policy 


The Research Department, upon re- 
quest, recently received samples of 
teaching contracts used by 223 Board 
of Education districts serving com- 
munities having a population above 
fifteen hundred inhabitants. Available 
space limits the writer to only a brief 
discussion of certain unfair clauses in 
these contracts. For a full treatment 
of this study the reader is referred to a 
later publication of the Department.’ 


1. CANCELLATION CLAUsES.—Ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the contracts 
submitted for this study have cancella- 
tion-without-cause clauses such as: 

It is further agreed that this contract can 


be terminated by either party at any time 
upon ten days notice. 


>. 4,2 

It is further agreed that either party, with- 
out stating cause, may terminate this contract 
on two weeks notice. 

Such clauses are an outright invita- 
tion to the teacher, by the board and 
community, to leave at any time. The 
spirit of such a clause excludes the 
teacher from community life and if ac- 
cepted at face value may disrupt school 
service. Sections'115 and 127 provide 
for dismissal for cause only, to say 
nothing of the numerous court de- 
cisions enunciating this principle (77 
Ill. 628 and 356 Ill. 577). 

Such cancellation clauses are of the 
cowardly type, since they are appar- 

9 Alfred W., General Law of Contes, (Chi- 
cago;_ Callaghan and Company, 1920) p. 


Teachers in *hitnots” 
(Springfield: Research tment, Illinois Education 
Association). In preparation 
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ently an attempt by the board to dodge 
some issue. They tend to foster an 
administration based upon fear and 
insecurity. 

Some will argue that such clauses 
favor the teacher, but it is question- 
able whether the profession as a whole 
desires such type of freedom of re- 
lease from contract. 

2. NON-ACTION AGAINST THE BoaRD 
ror BrEacH.—Though only three con- 
tracts have the clause “. . . that no 
action shall lie against the board, or 
any of its members thereof, for breach 
of contract,” it should be stated that 
such documents are not contracts. 
Plainly, why have a contract between 
the teacher and the school board if 
either party cannot have action for 
breach? 

3. CLauses PERMITTING A CHANGE 
or TERMS DuRING THE SCHOOL YEAR. 
—The following clauses provide for a 
possible reduction of the school term or 
the salary of the teacher: 

It is further agreed that the said board shall 
not be liable for the salary of the teacher 
during the time the school is closed on ac- 
count of an epidemic of contagious or in- 
fectious disease, when said schools are closed 
by order of the Board of Health or in case 
the school may be closed on account of the 
school buildings being destroyed by fire, 
windstorm, or other accident over which 
the board has no control. 


*> * * 

The Board of Education reserves the right 
to shorten the school year and to reduce the 
salary in case of necessity, of which it shall 
be the sole judge. 

About 15 percent of the contracts 
contain such provisions. Though the 
clauses are not illegal, the writer feels 
that their inclusion is an act of un- 
fairness to teachers, with an exception. 
Such a clause might be necessary and 
(air in the contracts of a district in 
debt to a point approaching the Con- 
stitutional limit of 5 percent and suffer- 
ing from a high rate of tax delinquency. 

Otherwise the indefiniteness of such 
clauses in contracts: (a) attacks the 
security of the teacher; (5) tends to 
break the educational morale of the 
faculty, student body, and community; 
(c) reflects the fact that the board is 
“passing the buck” in its responsibility 
for school finance; (d) represents sub- 
terfuge in bidding for new teachers; 
and (e) fails to recognize that educa- 
tional positions are only available at 
the close of the school year. 

4. Poricy or Liqguipatep DaMAcEs. 
—Nearly 6 percent of the contracts 
specify definite damages of from $25 
to a full month’s salary for breach of 
contract by the teacher; while about 5 
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percent of them withhold a fraction of 
the salary monthly until the close of 
the school term, the sum withheld be- 
ing subject to forfeit in case of breach 
of contract. The intent of such clauses 
is to encourage the teacher to complete 
the term and secondly to repay the 
board for the cost and trouble of se- 
curing another teacher in event of 
breach of contract. The writer would 
question the fairness of any amount 
which exceeds the average cost of se- 
curing another teacher. Injustice is 
done where excessive damages are taken 
in case the teacher is forced to break 
a contract for causes beyond his con- 
trol. 

The Tenure Act, Section 127%, pro- 
tects the board, for any teacher under 
tenure who breaks a contract during 
the school term or during a period one 
month before the term begins unless 
mutually agreed upon, may have his 
or her certificate suspended. 

5. PrrRsoNAL DIscRIMINATIONS.— 
Though only a few contracts in Illinois 
place undue pressure upon the per- 
sonal lives of teachers, these injustices 
should be removed for the ultimate 
good of the students under these teach- 
ers. As proponents of the full, enriched, 
and democratic life, teachers should be 
allowed enough freedom to be recog- 
nized as normal and human. Self-ex- 
pression, according to the psychologists, 
is the key to mental health and vigor. 
Some of the petty and trifling pro- 
hibitions discovered in these contracts 
with Illinois teachers are: 

Said teacher will not engage during the 


school year in any business or occupation 
unrelated to his work as a teacher. 


ss * * 


Said teacher agrees not to attend any pub- 
lic ball or public dance during the term of 
this contract. 

* * * 


. . . announcement of engagement during 
the school year rescinds contract. 
es 


. . if said party becomes married . . . at 
any time during said year the salary of said 
party shall be one dollar per month after 
marriage. 

** * 


... at no time, in public, shall the teacher 
smoke tobacco. 

Since the marriage clause is found in 
about 30 percent of the contracts, it 
should be noted that to date the justice 
of marriage as a ground for dismissal 
of the woman teacher has not been 
tested by the Appellate or the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. The weight of the au- 
thority in the courts of other states is to 
the effect that marriage is a just cause 
of dismissal, when a woman teacher 
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marries with full knowledge of a board 
regulation which does not conflict with 
the law and provides for her dismissal 
in the event of her marriage. (Ameri- 
can Law Reports 118:1079-1095) 


Recommendations 


1. Mrntmum EsseEnTIALs oF A Con- 
TRACT.—The contracts with teachers in 
Illinois include an excessive multi- 
plicity of items. Since it is both unde- 
sirable and impossible to include all of 
the local admonitions to the teacher or 
even the pertinent statutes, it would 
seem advisable to make the contract 
simple and brief. 

The following items for the teaching 
contract seem reasonable and essential 
from both the legal and practical point 
of view: (a) a definite term; (5) a 
definite salary; (c) a statement in- 
dicating the certification of the teacher; 
(d) a statement indicating the legality 
of the board meeting declaring the ap- 
pointment of the teacher, and the auth- 
orization of the signatories to the con- 
tract; (e) a statement that the con- 
tract is subject to the School Laws of 
Illinois; (f) a statement that the con- 
tract is subject to the reasonable and 
lawful regulations of the board; and 
(g) a general phraseology such as to 
make the contract legally enforceable. 
The Research Department offers the 
sample contract form, included in this 
article on page 143 as suggestive of a 
sane contract policy with teachers. 

2. AMENDMENTS OF CONTRACTS 
WITH TEACHERS TO ENTER TENURE.— 
Since a large number of contracts with 
probationary teachers in board of edu- 
cation districts will in effect be con- 
tinued on or about April 1 of this year, 
unless written notice of dismissal is 
given, it seems desirable that the objec- 
tionable clauses in them be removed 
before that date. Several districts in 
the State, recognizing the increased 
cost of living, have amended their con- 
tracts for this year by inaugurating a 
blanket raise of teachers’ salaries. The 
National Industrial Conference Board 
data indicated by December a 7.6 per- 
cent increase in the cost of living in 
United States since last March.’ 

The Attorney General ruled in Opin- 
ion No. 1985 in 1929 that a teaching 
contract could be amended by stating: 

Since the matter of the employment of a 
teacher is that of a mutual contract between 


the teacher and the school board, I can see 
no reason why the school board and the 
*The Conference Board Economic Record, (New 


York; National Industrial Conference Board, 247 


Poo] Avenue). Issues of April 10 and December 11, 
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Can Our Schools Meet the Challenge? 


‘‘'WE MUST MAINTAIN AND NURTURE THOSE 
THINGS WHICH MAKE DEFENSE WORTHWHILE’*’ 


EDWIN H. REEDER 
Education 
Illinois 


of 
of 


in an autocracy is to obey. For his 

own peace of mind he should obey 
cheerfully; but obey he must, self- 
effacingly and unquestioningly. 

The opposite of autocracy is not 
democracy as many seem to think, but 
anarchy. Under anarchy each citizen 
would be utterly untrammeled; he 
would do precisely what was right in 
his own eyes. Law would be impos- 
sible, because law is an expression of 
the collective will of a group and under 
anarchy there is no collective will. 

Democracy stands between the two 
extremes. In a great number of the 
relationships of life the good citizen in 
a democracy does do what is right in 
his own eyes. He chooses what he will 
eat and wear, who his friends will be, 
where he wili live, what vocation he 
will follow, where and how he will 
spend his leisure time, what church he 
will attend. But he also must obey. 

Right at this point of obedience, 
however, lies the heart of the difference 
between democracy and autocracy. In 
the latter the decision as to what orders 
or laws the average citizen must obey 
is entirely in the hands of the dictator. 
In democracy the decision is the result 
of the collective wants and desires of a 
majority of the citizens. These wants 
and desires are ascertained and trans- 
lated into law by the elected represen- 
tatives of the citizens. 


Public Opinion Is Directive Power 


If all this be true, then it brings into 
prominence one aspect of democracy 
which is too frequently neglected in 
discussions of its meaning. We hear 
often of the privileges of democracy; 
we do not hear enough about its duties 
and responsibilities, except in relation- 
ship to the one function of voting. Im- 
portant as this function is, it is not the 
most important one of a good citizen in 
a democracy. This most important 
function is that of thinking and judg- 
ing intelligently, impartially and on 
the basis of facts and evidence about 
the issues before the republic; of shar- 
ing judgments with others; and in this 
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ex first duty of the average citizen 
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way of becoming a constructive part 
of that vast force which we call public 
opinion. Intangible as this force is, it 
is none the less the directive power in 
democracy, for, as has been said, laws 
are but an expression of the collective 
will of the citizens and a technique to 
obtain their desires. : 

The aspect of good citizenship which 
we have been discussing was summar- 
ized twenty-five hundred years ago 
better perhaps than it has ever been 
since. In his funeral oration over the 
bodies of the soldiers who had fallen 
in the Peloponnesian War, Pericles as 
reported by Thucydides said: 

Our public men have, besides politics, their 
private affairs to attend to, and our ordinary 
citizens, though occupied with the pursuits of 
industry, are sound judges of public matters. 
For we Athenians, unlike any other nation, 
regard him who takes no part in these affairs 
not as unambitious but as useless; and we 
are all able to judge, at all events, even if we 
cannot originate. 


How does the average citizen arrive 
at his judgments about public matters? 
It seems obvious that he reaches them 
through the interaction of three differ- 
ent forces: facts or information; atti- 
tudes, emotional mind sets or preju- 
dices; and rational thinking. The last 
is or should be the guiding and adjust- 
ing force which determines the weight 
and relationships of the other two. We 
may conceive of its source as lying 
within the individual citizen, the source 
of the other two is from without. 

Of course the above statements rep- 
resent an oversimplification of the 
process of making judgments, but any 
extensive consideration of the interac- 
tion of the three elements mentioned 
would make this article run far beyond 
the space assigned to it. The simpli- 
fied statement is useful, however, be- 
cause it leads naturally into the next 
question as to where the average citi- 
zen obtains his facts and information 
and his attitudes and prejudices. 

The answer to the question is differ- 
ent today from what it would have 
been in the day of Pericles. At that 
time, the answer would have been, 
from conversations with his fellow- 
citizens and from lectures by them. 
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These sources are still in operation, but 
today they are vastly supplemented by 
the newspaper, the radio, motion pic- 
tures, books and other printed matter. 
These agencies are all replete with in- 
formation, and most, if not all of them, 
endeavor to influence our attitudes as 
well as to increase our knowledge of 
facts. 


School a Unique Agency 

Among the sources of information 
mentioned above the school was not 
included. The omission was not be- 
cause the school is not an important 
agency for the development of knowl- 
edge and attitudes, but because it is 
unique among such agencies in at least 
two respects: In the first place the 
school has no political, partisan or 
special interest axe to grind. In the 
second place, its function is to deal 
primarily with plastic youth; this fact 
enormously enhances both its responsi- 
bility and its importance. In these 
days of expanding production of de- 
fense materials—guns, bombs, air- 
planes and tanks—people are prone to 
forget that there are two aspects in 
defense; the negative aspect of making 
ourselves safe from invaders, and de- 
fending our shores and boundaries, and 
the positive aspect of maintaining and 
nurturing those things which make 
defense worthwhile—our free ideals 
and institutions. For what shall it 
profit our Nation if we defend ourselves 
from the whole world, and lose our own 
democratic soul? 

From this point of view, the school 
is indeed the first line of national de- 
fense. For it is the duty of the school 
to train as plastic youths the men and 
women whose collective will, judgments 
and ideals, will be the directive force 
in our Nation, if our description of 
democracy above is correct. It is 
a heavy responsibility. How can our 
public schools meet the challenge? 

In a brief article, little more can be 
done than to point out some general 
lines of development along which our 
schools must work, and to discuss them 
briefly. These lines of development 
will be expressed as theses and then 
defended. 
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I. Our schools must pay far more attention 
than ever before to the development of right 
attitudes, feelings, and emotions. 

In the past the school has been 
thought of too much as a place where 
children are. taught to know rather 
than to feel. Nor should we neglect 
knowing or be contemptuous of sound 
information. This first thesis refers 
rather to an added duty which teachers 
must assume in these troubled times. 

Someone has said that the human 
intellect is but a speck, afloat on a sea 
of emotion. While this may be an 
overstatement of the facts it neverthe- 
less calls attention to a vital and often 
neglected need in planning our educa- 
tional program. Dr. Frank McMurry 
used to say that one of the main pur- 
poses of the school is to “teach chil- 
dren to care deeply for many worth- 
while things.” 

In these dark days we have seen the 
development and operation of strong 
emotions in those nations which we 
regard as enemies of democracy. Ger- 
many’s power today is built on them. 
Hatred—of Jews, of England, of com- 
munists—is one of the foundation 
stones of Hitler’s power; another is the 
deep, fanatical devotion to himself. 
God forbid that we should ever copy 
his methods of instilling emotion, but 
we can and must follow his lead in 
recognizing the need of emotional 
drives in producing patriotic solidarity 
in a nation. The Great Teacher, in 
describing the desirable attitude toward 
righteousness, used names of two of 
the most powerful of all psychological 
drives when he blessed those who 
“hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness.” Until we teach our citizens to 
hunger and thirst after such things as 
will continue to make our country 
great, we have but partly performed 
our duty in the school. 

Which emotions shall we develop? 
Would that we knew as clearly as do 
the dictators! But there is no such 
unity of thought in a democracy as 
there is in an autocracy; by the very 
nature of things there cannot be, for 
diversity is the essence of democracy. 
Even in this diversity of ideas, how- 
ever, there are certain general emo- 
tional attitudes, connected rather with 
fundamental conceptions than with 
programs of action on which most of 
us would agree. As examples of these, 
not as a complete list, some of these 
emotional attitudes are given below. 
One of the most important subjects on 
which educational discussion and re- 
search might well be directed, would 
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be to ascertain with at least some de- 
gree of agreement and clarity what the 
complete list should be. 

1. Hatred of cruelty 

2. Hatred of waste 

3. Desire for a decent standard of living 

for all men 

4. Desire for social and industrial as well 

as for political justice 

. Deep emotional appreciation of the right 

of all citizens to vote, that the will of 
the majority may prevail 

. Deep emotional appreciation of the right 

of the minority to express opinions and 
to try to change the opinions of the 
majority 

. Love of truth and respect for its dis- 

covery in solving humanity’s problems 

How are these and other emotional 
attitudes inculcated in children? The 
answer is undoubtedly that they are 
caught and not taught. The utterly 
dispassionate and unemotional teacher 
may be all very well in the graduate 
school of a university where the stu- 
dents are adult scholars, but he has 
no place in the public schools. We 
need teachers with enthusiasms, loves 
and hates; teachers who care so deeply 
for worthwhile things that their pupils 
cannot resist their influence. Again 
perhaps the word of caution should be 
given that such emotional appreciations 
should be for general ideals, not for 
specific programs. But the teacher 
who maintains a scholarly calm in the 
face of the burning issues of today can- 
not meet the challenge. 

II. Our schools must break down the bar- 
rier which has separated them from life out- 
side the school, and behind which the school 
has dwelt in academic isolation. 

In a recent article’ the author tells 
of visiting a class which was studying 
the geography of Central Europe. He 
quotes the teacher as saying: 

Now children, I know that our maps of 
Hungary, Austria, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugoslavia, Greece, and Russia are not up to 
date. There have been many changes since 
our books and maps were prepared. Since 
we do not have books that show boundaries 
as they are at present and since we wouldn't 
all agree on some of the things that have 
happened, let’s just forget what has taken 
place lately. We shall study geography as it 
was two years ago and not as it is now. 

Put in so bald a fashion, this point 
of view sounds silly. But at least this 
teacher is to be commended for ad- 
mitting honestly that she was proceed- 
ing on a basis which many other teach- 
ers accept but do not admit. Naturally 
every textbook in geography at the 
present time is out of date; they all 
need to be used and supplemented in 

‘1 Hugeett, Albert J. “Should Teachers Ignore the 


er) Crisis?’”’ School and Society, V. 54, No. 1404, 
p. : 
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the light of what is going on in the 
world today. 

But it is none the less true, if it is 
less obvieus, that every textbook in 
every subject in every classroom needs 
to be used and supplemented in the 
light both of what is going on in the 
world as a whole and, more important 
still, in the light of the life, ideals and 
points of view of the community and 
section of the country in which it is 
being taught. 

Any text is a general compendium 
of information, written by an author 
to be used anywhere in the United 
States. To make few or no applica- 
tions of the ideas or facts in texts in 
terms of the particular environment of 
the children who are studying it; to use 
a text, for example, in the same way in 
classes in Montana, Florida and IIli- 
nois; in other words to fail to utilize 
the daily out-of-school interests and 
experiences of children, is to maintain 
the traditional academic isolation of 
the school. Such teaching will not meet 
the challenge of today. 

We may be able to fill children tem- 
porarily with testable knowledge on 
which we can examine them, but when 
we get through with them they may be 
poorly prepared to meet the challenge 
of our times. In that case, we have not 
met the challenge. 

There is no plea in what has been 
said above to make the schools merely 
a continuous current events class. Our 
plea is rather to relate the classes in 
social studies, in geography, in history, 
in science, yes, even in arithmetic, and 
in literature to the life of qur commu- 
nities and our Nation. We are pleading 
for a way of teaching; a teaching life 
to be lived every hour in the class- 
room; not a special new course of study 
for a certain number of periods a week. 
Naturally the way of teaching we have 
been describing will need many refer- 
ence books to supplement textbooks; 
it will also need newspapers, journals 
of opinion, and discussions of radio 
talks listened to either in the school or 
at home. Unless our courses of study 
and texts can be interpreted as ways of 
looking at and understanding our com- 
plicated world they may be as useless 
to our children as the study of Sanskrit 
would be. 

If the above point of view is sound, 
it leads us to the third thesis. 

III. The teachers in the schools of today 
must be better educated people than ever 
before. 

By the above statement the writer 

(Continued on third cover) 
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Letters \Q_ al Old Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current devel- 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Llinois Education Association 


opments in the IEA 





Dose DAVE: 

Since last I wrote to you the tragic 
massacre at Pearl Harbor has occurred. 
The treacherous stab in the back left 
the world reeling with the suddenness 
and brutality of attack. I fear that the 
world will bleed from the wound for 
a long period of time, but it will not 
perish. In due course of time the anti- 
Christs will have been overcome and 
the demi-gods crushed to the earth. In 
sacrifice America has found her unity 
and spirit. In peace she will find her 
glorious future—the leader of civiliza- 
tion for generations to come. 

It is for that peace that educators 
must strive. To gain it we must first 
gain victory. For the schools that 
means the development and mainte- 
nance of good morale. It means the con- 
tinual emphasis upon full, unstinting 
support to our Government. It means 
schooling the young in the true mean- 
ing of America, in healthful living, in 
hearty co-operation and understanding, 
and in the desire for doing all things 
well. It means training in the way of 
work—hard work, manual and other- 
wise. It emphasizes conservation, pru- 
dence, and saving. It pictures the goals 
to which good men should aspire. It 
emphasizes courage, fortitude, and 
faith in spite of occasional adversity. 


Student Morale 

Mr. Grimm, our Research Director, 
reminded me of the great nervous strain 
and uncertainty into which our high- 
school and college young people have 
been thrown by virtue of the presence 
of war. He said they need our sym- 
pathy, patience, and understanding— 
and so they do. The first task for 
teachers then should be to overcome as 
far as is possible the emotional and 
nervous strain under which our young 
students labor today. Teachers must of 
necessity be unusually patient, gener- 
ous and helpful to students in these 
days of terrible uncertainty for them. 

What of our association and its 
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work? Recently by action of our Repre- 
sentative Assembly we have offered our 
services and resources to our State and 
National governments. Previously, im- 
mediately after the wanton attack. at 
Pearl Harbor, the Secretary proffered 
his services and those of the staff to the 
Governor of the State. This offer was 
immediately followed by a similar of- 
ficial offer by our Board of Directors. 


Teacher and Public Morale 

Our office has already functioned in 
an advisory capacity to governmental 
agencies in a number of ways. I believe 
that our greatest contribution can be 
made in the realm of public morale and 
civic understanding and appreciation. 
Our public relations and publication 
efforts may assume new and significant 
duties hitherto unforeseen. Our organ- 
ization effort will be devoted not only 
to protecting our educational] gains on 
the legislative front but in helping to 
the limit of our ability in protecting 
the gains of civilization on all fronts. 

In this great program we must first 
grant the teacher a security which will 
make it possible for her or him to 
give the best possible service. This 
means we must not repeat the errors of 
the last great ordeal, when teachers’ 
salaries dipped to so low a point that 
proper standards of living could not be 
maintained even in the midst of war- 
time “prosperity.” The Government 
must see to it that teachers are com- 
pensated fairly to meet the great de- 
mands placed upon them by the strenu- 
ous days that are upon us. 

The teachers in turn will give of their 
best in the classroom and in the com- 
munity. They will help to promote 
every cause which has as its goal the 
winning of the war and the re-establish- 
ment of peace. They will do this re- 
gardless of the monetary return for 
their professional services, but how 
much better it will be if the welfare 
of the teacher is remembered by the 
public in days in which teachers, too, 
labor under great strain. 
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Dave, our officers and we of this 
headquarters will need the advice and 
support of all of our members and 
friends as we face the great tasks be- 
fore us. We pray that we may measure 
up to these tasks! We pray that we may 
meet the challenges of leadership and 
service which these tremendous days 
demand. We pray for the support, co- 
operation and patience of our thousands 
of members as we, too, face the uncer- 
tainties and demands of difficult days. 

We shall stand together, all for one, 
and one for all, in the great effort to 
defeat the enemies of our beloved land, 
to preserve our heritages, and to build 
for the future—a future which may be 
molded by our hands and minds even 
as it is protected by those who now give 
their lives that our Nation may live. 
“Let us, then, be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait.” 
Sincerely yours, ’ 

Irv. 





Boards Grant Bonuses 


A number of boards of education in 
Illinois, aware of the strain that is put 
upon teachers’ fixed income in a period 
of rapidly rising prices, have granted 
bonuses to their teaching staffs. Re- 
ported to this office are the following: 

Charleston, $25; East St. Louis, $50; 
Lawrenceville Elementary, $50 (Defense 
Bond); Mattoon, $50; Rock Island, $50; 
Streator Elementary, $120; Waukegan Town- 
ship High School, $100. 

Such action is to be commended as 
a measure of fair dealing, but even 
more so because of the farsightedness 
it displays in thus taking action to 
make it possible for qualified persons 
to remain in the schools. 

The National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation is authority for the following: 

Since August, 1939 the cost of living has 
gone up 11 percent; food prices are up 19 
percent; factory workers have received an 
increase of 30 percent in average weekly 
earnings. Teachers’ salaries for the most part 
have remained static. 
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Co-ordination of Teacher Organizations 


An Address Delivered Before the Annual Business Meeting 
of the Chicago Division, 1.E.A., on Saturday, November 1, 194] 


By EDWARD E. 
President, Chicago Division, 1.E.A. 


I, a representative democracy, pop- 
ular will is expressed through the or- 
ganization of individuals who have sim- 
ilar ideas and purposes. The individual 
has little power to participate in the 
formation of policies or in the admin- 
istration of government except through 
organizations which combine the in- 
fluence of many individuals. What, 
for example, could you do in the im- 
provement of police service in your city 
unless you had the co-operation of a 
large number of other individual citi- 
zens? Because we realize that “in 
union there is strength” we have or- 
ganized improvement clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, labor unions, farm 
bureaus, chambers of commerce, edu- 
cation associations, political parties, 
and so on. 

To bring the matter closer home, 
what could you alone have done in 
1941 toward securing the passage of 
the pegged levy bill for Chicago 
schools? The combined influence of 
many teachers and other interested cit- 
izens through their organizations ac- 
complished this task and many others 
like it. These accomplishments are re- 
viewed for you in the reports which 
you have heard or are yet to hear. 


Agreement on Legislative Goals 


Teacher organizations are a neces- 
sity in the interest of improved educa- 
tional opportunities and in the interest 
of the protection of the welfare of the 
members of the teaching profession. 
But one of the dangers of organizations 
is that we may have too many of them 
working at cross purposes. In Chicago 
we have one unique organization that 
does not compete with any other local 
organization. This organization is the 
Chicago Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. 

For many years the Chicago Divi- 
sion has been generally accepted as the 
teacher organization to deal with leg- 
islative matters which relate primarily 
to Chicago. Other teacher organiza- 
tions have committees on legislation 
and they study proposed and pending 
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legislation; but with rare exceptions 
legislation endorsed by the Chicago 
teachers for Chicago has been intro- 
duced and followed up by the Chicago 
Division or with its support and co- 
operation. In like manner, strictly wel- 
fare problems not involving legislation 
have been left in the hands of other 
local organizations. Thus the Chicago 
Division should not come into competi- 
tion with any other local group if the 
established policy is followed. 


Co-ordination of Effort 


During the past year the board of 
directors of the Division has earnestly 
endeavored to treat all organizations 
with equal consideration. Efforts have 
been made to secure the aid of all other 
teacher organizations and all interested 
civic organizations in the promotion of 
the policies established by you at the 
Annual Meeting in November, 1940. I 
am happy to say that the groups rep- 
resenting the great majority of the 
teachers have given full support to the 
Chicago Division. I want to pay spe- 
cial tribute to the Chicago Teachers 
Union and to the Association of Chi- 
cago Teachers, both of which have co- 
operated to the fullest extent. In ad- 
dition we have secured the help and 
support of many non-teacher groups, 
among which are: 

The Citizens Schools Committee 

The Chicago Affairs Committee of the Illi- 

nois Congress of Parents and Teachers 

The Illinois Congress of Parents and 

Teachers 

The Chicago Civic Federation 

The Chicago Real Estate Board 

The Chicago Association of Commerce 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 

The Association for Family Living 

The Joint Committee on Public School 

Affairs 

The Women’s City Club 

The City Club of Chicago 

The Chicago Woman’s Club 

Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs 

The Illinois League of Women Voters 

The American Association of University 

Women 

The co-ordination of the efforts of 
these organizations for constructive 
legislation and for the improvement of 
our tax collection machiney is, in my 
opinion, one of the outstanding 
achievements of the Chicago Division 
during the past year. 
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The legislative policies of the Chi- 
cago Division are always formed at 
the Annual Meeting held in the fall. 
These policies are then approved by 
the state association and become a 
part of the state program. After the 
policies are formed by the membership, 
the board of directors assumes the duty 
of carrying out the program. The pol- 
icies are yours, and your elected offi- 
cers have no alternative except to 
carry them out. 

Whenever situations arise which 
have not been anticipated at the An- 
nual Meeting, the board of directors 
has either to use its best judgment, 
based upon your general policies, or 
call a special meeting to receive further 
instructions. For example, the Annual 
Meeting of 1938 voted that the Divi- 
sion should not introduce pension leg- 
islation in the 1939 session of the Leg- 
islature. The Pension Board, however, 
introduced a bill covering much-needed 
changes in the Pension Law, the most 
important of which was an increase in 
the tax rate. A mass meeting of teach- 
ers called by the Pension Board over- 
whelmingly endorsed the legislation. 
Consequently, the board of directors 
accepted this vote as approval by the 
majority of the members of the Divi- 
sion and supported the legislation. 

Again in 1941 the Pension Board 
introduced Senate Bill 436 to increase 
the tax rate for pensions from .8 of a 
mill to 1.2 mills. This was done with 
the full knowledge and approval of 
the board of directors of the Chicago 
Division, although the legislative pro- 
gram adopted in 1940 did not include 
specific pension legislation. The gen- 
eral policy approved by the member- 
ship that teachers should be “protected 
in case of disability or old age by 
means of a sound retirement system” 
was taken as authority to support the 
bill. The increase was necessary to 
place our retirement system on a rea- 
sonably sound basis. 


Policies Determined by Majority 


Teachers who are not satisfied with 
the policies of the Division or of the 
state association should become mem- 
bers, attend the meetings, and secure 
changes in the policies. The policies 
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are established or changed by majority 
vote, which is a fundamental principle 
of democratic procedure. Teachers who 
believe that the board of directors does 
not follow proper procedures in carry- 
ing out the policies should nominate 
and promote the election of officers who 
they believe will follow proper pro- 
cedures. 


A Democratic Organization 

The Chicago Division in my opinion 
is the most democratic of the teacher 
organizations in the city or the State. 
This is particularly true of its method 
of nomination and election of officers. 
The old method of nominations by 
committee made it possible for the 
officers in power to control the selec- 
tion of their successors to a large de- 
gree. The nominating committee 
picked a slate, and persons running in 
opposition to this slate had little chance 
of winning a majority of the votes. At 
least this was the usual experience. 
This year sixty-seven members could 
nominate a candidate for any office or 
could nominate a full slate of candi- 
dates. Every member had the oppor- 
tunity to vote, since the voting took 
place in the school buildings. 

It is my belief that officers of teacher 
organizations should be elected because 
of fitness for office as shown by com- 
petence and integrity. Members who 
are interested in the work of the or- 
ganization should seek the persons who 
they think are best qualified to fill 
the various positions and see that 
they are nominated. This does not 
mean that only one person should be 
nominated for each position to be filled. 
There are many well qualified persons 
in a large organization such as ours, 
and I believe that it is good for the 
organization to have a contest occa- 
sionally. After nomination, the rec- 
ords of the various candidates for of- 
fice should be laid before the member- 
ship in an unbiased fashion. This 
would at least discourage any cam- 
paign of the political ballyhoo type. 
It has always seemed to me a little un- 
dignified for a person to promote his 
own campaign or actively to seek an 
office which means many, many hours 
of hard work, expenditure of personal 
funds, and often little gratitude on the 
part of the general membership. The 
office should seek the person. 

Another principle of democratic pro- 
cedure in the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation is the plan for raising money 
for public enterprise which conforms 
to that employed by our local, state 
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and national governments. Each citi- 
zen pays according to his ability, and 
the proceeds are used for the benefit of 
all. In fact the poor man who pays a 
small tax often receives greater bene- 
fits from public service than the man 
of wealth who pays a larger tax. 

Our dues range from $2.00 to $4.00 
according to the amounts of our salary 
income. All income tax levies are based 

on the same principle. The idea is 
that the organization serves the whole 
profession and should be supported on 
the same basis as any other co-opera- 
tive enterprise. I am sure that you 
would not want to tax the $800 a year 
teacher the same as the $2500 a year 
teacher to support the I.E.A. any more 
than you would want to tax the $1500 
a year head of a family the same as 
the $15,000 a year man to support the 
public schools. If you will give the 
matter a few minutes thought, I am 
sure that you will see the justice of the 
graduated dues. 

A point of misunderstanding in con- 
nection with the increase in dues is 
the amount received by the Chicago 
Division. The increase was solely in 
the state association’s portion of the 


dues. The state receives $1.00, $2.00, 
or $3.00 for each member according 
to his salary, and the Division receives 
$1.00 for each member. There has 
been no change in the Division dues. 
The money you pay to the state as- 
sociation in dues is used to maintain 
a state office and a staff of experts who 
are constantly on the watch for op- 
portunities to improve our educational 
system and to improve the status of 
the teaching profession in Illinois. 
Through this organization 44,000 of 
the 49,000 teachers of the State are 
united on the promotion of the same 
program. Without this united action 
you would not now be enjoying many 
of the benefits which have been secured 
for you and for the schools. You also 
receive ILttnors EpucatTIon, which is 
well worth a dollar of your dues. If 
the magazine were published on a 
commercial basis, the subscription 
price would probably be nearer $2.00. 
This year the state association has 
spent about $1,000 in expenses for 
Chicago teachers who have been called 
to Springfield to support legislation, 
primarily for Chicago schools. Here- 
tofore, this expense has been borne by 
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This is a completely new series of 
arithmetic textbooks for grades three 
to eight; and is an outgrowth of 
years of experience and research, by 
Dr. N. J. Lennes, Professor of Mathe- 
matics of the University of Montana; 
Dr. Don C. Rogers, District Super- 
intendent, Chicago Public Schools; 
and L. R. Traver, Co-Author of 
Lennes Essentials of Arithmetic. We 
feel confident that this series, from 
the standpoint of organization and 
content, will appeal to the pupils and 
teachers, as well as school admin- 
istrators. 


Organization: To enable teachers 
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to plan their work and allot a pro- 
portionate and adequate amount of 
time to the various topics, the lessons 
have been grouped into fairly short 
units. Each unit covers approximately 
one week’s work. 

Content: The content is well bal- 
anced between exercises in the funda- 
mental processes and problems with 
a rich variety of social situations 
— to the experiences of chil- 

ren. 


We modestly predict that when 
teachers examine these books they 
will say: that they can teach this 
series easily and effectively. 











our own budget. The money you pay 
the Division ($1.00 a year) is used to 
maintain an office, promote a public 
relations program and pay expenses of 
those who must go to Springfield in the 
interest of Chicago school legislation. 


It is the opinion of your officers that 
every Chicago teacher should belong 
to three organizations. These three are 
the N.E.A., the I.E.A., and one of 
the local welfare organizations; i.e., 
the Chicago Teachers Union, the As- 
sociation of Chicago Teachers, the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation, or the 
Chicago Principals’ Club. 


In choosing a local organization, 
classroom teachers have three possi- 
bilities: the Chicago Teachers” Union, 
the Association of Chicago Teachers, 
and the Chicago Teachers’ Federation. 
Principals have two possibilities: The 
Chicago Teachers Union and the Chi- 
cago Principals’ Club. Many princi- 
pals belong to both the union and the 
club. The dues required are: N.E.A., 
$2.00; I.E.A., $2.00 to $4.00; Chicago 
Teachers Union, Association of Chi- 
cago Teachers, Chicago Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, each $10; Principals’ Club, 
$20. Thus the total dues for the 
three organizations would be for class- 
room teachers $14 to $16, and for prin- 
cipals $16 to $26. This amount is ex- 
tremely low in comparison to the per- 
sonal and professional values of the 
organizations. Many persons who are 
not in the teaching profession are 
amazed at the smallness of the dues in 
comparison to the work done. 


Effective Membership 
Involves Effort 

All teachers and all educational ac- 
tivities benefit from the work of the 
organizations. It is hoped that all 
teachers will at least carry their share 
of the financial burden. It is my opin- 
ion that any teacher who gives serious 
thought to the matter will be unwilling 
to ride along on the efforts of his fel- 
low-teachers. Many members pay dues, 
give many hours of time, and spend 
considerable sums of their own money 
in the interest of the whole group. The 
least to expect of every teacher is mem- 
bership in the three organizations— 
national, state, and local. 

Teacher organizations will be just 
as effective as the teachers make them. 
The L.E.A. and the Chicago Division 
will be just as effective as you make 
them. Simply becoming a member 
helps, but there must be a large group 
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of members who are willing to work. 
In the coming year your program will 
be carried out to the extent of your 
help in membership and other activi- 
ties. You cannot simply elect officers, 
establish policies, and relax while the 
work is going forward. Every member 
should be ready with suggestions and 
help at all times. An alert active mem- 
bership is essential to the effectiveness 
of any organization. We hope that such 
effectiveness continues and grows in the 
Chicago Division of the I.E.A. 





Graduate Work in Five 
State Teachers Colleges 
Planned 


® PROGRESS is being made in the 
development of the program 
of graduate work in the five State 
teachers colleges by representatives of 
these institutions and the School of 
Education of the University of Illinois, 
according to Dr. F. H. Currens, dean 
of the faculty of Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, who is chairman of 
the committee. Dr. Currens states: 


The six State-supported institutions of 
higher education in [Illinois are together 
working out a plan for a five-year program. 
It is believed that the five teachers colleges 
and the School of Education of the University 
of Illinois can work together in the solution 
of this problem to the mutual advantage of 
all. It is foreseen that with the change in 
the certificating law the colleges will still 
give a degree at the end of the four years 
but that the plans will necessarily be set 
up for a five-year program, including the 
Master’s degree. As much uniformity as is 
feasible will be sought in the programs of 
the six State-supported institutions. 

The central Graduate Committee of 
the six State-supported institutions is 
composed of: 

Dean R. D. Carmichael, Urbana, chair- 
man; Chris A. DeYoung, Normal, secretary ; 
W. A. Ziegel, Charleston; M. L. Whittaker, 
DeKalb; Dean F. H. Currens, Macomb; T. 
R. Ragsdale, Carbondale; Dean T. E. Ben- 
ner, Urbana; and W. S. Robertson, Urbana. 

This committee has set up four state- 
wide committees. The committees, 


with sub-committees responsible for | 


carrying out the work in the six insti- 
tutions are as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON THE Five-YEAR PROGRAM | 
FOR THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS, SUPER- | 
VISORS, AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS FOR | 


THE Erementary ScnHoor.—Chris A. De- 
Young, chairman, Emma Reinhardt, Mar- 
garet Cooper, Helen R. Messenger, D. E. 
Lawson, R. R. Simpkins, and E. H. Reeder. 

COMMITTEE ON THE FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 
FOR THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS, SUPER- 
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VISORS, AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS FOR 
THE Seconpary Scnoor.—F. H. Currens, 
chairman, Donald A. Rothschild, C. E. Deck- 
er, John R. Hainds, Hal Hall, A. A. Wellck, 
and C. W. Sanford. 


COMMITTEE ON SELECTIVE ADMISSION AND 
RETENTION OF Prospective TEacHers.—T. H. 
Ragsdale, chairman, Frank A. Beu, Elsie 
Brenneman, R. M. Zulauf, Marjorie Shank, 
L. M. Schleier, and H. W. Bailey. 

CoMMITTEE ON STUDENT TEACHING AND 
InTeRNESHIP—W. H. Zeigel, chairman, 
Harry L. Metter, J. W. Carrington, O. M. 
Chute, Bruce Merwin, D. L. Bailey, and B. 
O. Smith. 


Each member of a subcommittee 
listed above acts as chairman of a local 


committee dealing with that subject in 
his own institution. Reports will be 
made on the four topics listed above 
at the meeting of the general council in 
Febrvary. There seems to be a great 
deal of activity in this work. Pre- 
liminary reports will be made at Dean 
Gray’s Conference at the University of 
Chicago on February 2, for the five- 
year plan for elementary teachers under 
the direction of Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, 
Illinois State Normal University and 
for the five-year plan for secondary 
school teachers under the direction of 
Dean F. H. Currens. 
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To the Teachers—ms o ass 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A WIELAND, Superintendent 


® “THE program of national defense 

calls for men and women who are 
mentally well adjusted and physically 
fit to endure, whether in the field, in 
the factory, in the office, in the home, 
or in the armed forces. It calls for men 
and women who know and who prac- 
tice the responsibilities of American 
citizenship, men and women who will 
guard and conserve the resources of 
the Nation, who recognize the worth 
of honest labor, and who themselves 
have found a place in the world of 
work. It calls for men and women who 
know how to live with other men and 
women of moral stamina, resolute in 
their decisions for right, and willing, if 
need be, to pay the price of their 
righteous convictions. * * * 

“Let the schools do their part in con- 
tinuing to build steadily for the moral 
and spiritual defense of the Nation, and 
they will be contributing vitally to its 
material defense. 

“On the basis of this point of view, 
no spectacular or sensational projects 
need be initiated, no radical disarrange- 
ments of the curriculum, no pyramid- 
ing of extracurricular activities. But 
attention should be given to more ef- 
fective ways in which new emphases 
can be placed upon age-old values. * * * 

“Let us do more effectively the good 
things we have tried to do, adjusting 
where adjustment needs to be made, 
strengthening the lines of democracy, 
and believing wholeheartedly in the 
cause for which we stand. This is 
what the national emeizency demands 
of the schools. * * * 

“There are some areas that stand out 
conspicuously as peculiarly appropriate 
for this purpose. These are: 

1. Health and physical education 

2. Education for citizenship 

3. Community, national, and international 
relations 

4. Conservation of national resources 

5. Education for work 

6. Pupil guidance 

“Each of these constitutes a chal- 
lenge in itself. Each of them presents 
special opportunities and responsibili- 
ties for the building of strong, loyal, 
and efficient citizens, without which no 
democracy can stand.”— What the 
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Schools Can Do, Pamphlet No. 4 of 
the “Education and National Defense” 
Series. 

Other pamphlets of this series pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, and for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C., at 15 cents each 
are: 

No. 9, Home Nursing Courses in High 
Schools; No. 13, Hemisphere Solidarity; No. 
15, Education under Dictatorships and in 
Democracies; No. 17, How Libraries May 
Serve; No. 22, Food for Thought—The 
School’s Responsibility in Nutrition Educa- 
tion. 


Defense—What Illinois 
Schools Can Do 

The people of this Nation are united 
in one great determination—to win the 
war. The teachers of Illinois in com- 
mon with all other loyal American citi- 
zens are asking what they can do to 
help win it with the least suffering, the 
least loss of life and property, and with 
the least damage to the great moral! and 
spiritual values of life which must nec- 
essarily constitute the foundation for 
building the peace. 

The following suggestions are offered 
for the serious consideration of the 
teaching profession in Illinois: 

1. The schools can help most in this 
emergency by performing still more effective- 
ly the real function for which they are es- 
tablished. 

2. The schools should give increased em- 
phasis on the better things which educational 
leaders have been urging—health, citizenship, 
conservation, international relations, work 
experience, guidance, adult education, etc. 

3. The schools should guard against radical 
and sudden changes in their educational pro- 
grams—both curricular and extra-curricular. 

4. Many plans and activities will be pro- 
posed as means of national defense. These 
must be carefully evaluated to determine 
which will be genuinely effective in con- 
tributing to the desired end. Some programs 
can best be carried out by the schools, some 
must be worked out in co-operation with 
other organizations, others should be left 
to agencies better fitted to undertake them. 

5. Teachers and administrators should 
avoid conversations, show of feelings, and 
types of activities and teaching procedures 
which result in undesirable emotional dis- 
turbances or attitudes on the part of pupils. 

6. Teachers must lead boys and girls not 
only to know and understand the real values 


but to develop deep appreciations and 
loyalties to the democratic way of life; not 
only to have faith in it but to be willing to 
make whatever sacrifice is necessary to pre- 
serve it; not only to accept the rights and 
privileges of citizenship but the responsi- 
bilities and duties as well. 

7. Teachers must constantly keep in mind 
that citizen morale and the “will to win” 
this war can be developed to the highest 
degree without glorifying war as such, and 
without developing intolerance and those 
national, class and racial hatreds which will 
later hamper the establishment of a lasting 
peace. 

8. Health education must be emphasized. 
The program should give special attention to 
nutrition, health examinations, physical edu- 
cation, etc. Good health is of the utmost 
importance whether in times of peace or 
war. 

9. The public schools have done an excel- 
lent job in providing special training for de- 
fense workers in industry. Most boys and 
girls of high-school age can serve their coun- 
try best by continuing in high school, secur- 
ing a solid foundation for whatever duties 
of citizenship (military or civil) may de- 
volve upon them in the near future. (Be- 
cause of the highly mechanized nature of 
modern warfare, mechanical courses are of 
more value than military training in high 
school as preparation for the physical de- 
fense of our Nation.) 

10. Many teachers will serve in the mili- 
tary forces. Those who continue in the class- 
room must feel that they also have a patriotic 
and necessary (even if less hazardous) duty 
to perform as a part of the total defense 
program. 

11. Public school officials must scrutinize 
their budgets carefully but must avoid false 
economies through starving the educational 
program. 

12. The people must be led to realize that 
it is necessary to make financial sacrifices to 
support good schools since they constitute one 
of the strongest of our lines of defense. 


We teachers in the schools in a great 
democracy will think this thing through 
and we'll do our part in seeing it 
through. The menace of the social, eco- 
nomic and political philosophy repre- 
sented by Hitlerism must be destroyed 
and we'll do our part! 
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STATE SPELLING CONTEST WINNERS 


First, William Charles, Knoxville, Knox 
County ; second, Doris Williams, Cuba, Fulton 
County; third, Erma Hatchett, Benton, 
Franklin County; fourth, William Schrage, 
Trenton, Clinton County; fifth, Betty Huber, 
Raymond, Montgomery County; sixth, 
Arlene Berquist, Paxton, Ford County; 
seventh, Dean Hendy, Flora, Clay County; 
and eighth, Mary Alice Goode, Buchanan, 
Macoupin County. 


STATE DICTIONARY CONTEST 
WINNERS 

First, Lois Bankston, Eureka, Woodford 
County; second, (Tie) Betty Wacaser, Lov- 
ington, Moultrie County, and Deane Leonard, 
Elsah, Jersey County; fourth, Dorothy Beck, 
» Perry County; and fifth, 

Audra Briggs, Weldon, Piatt County. 
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Digest of Board Meeting 


Time AND Ptace: Springfield Head- 
quarters, Saturday, December 20, 
1941, at 11:30 a.m. 

Present: President Orville T. 
Bright; Directors V. L. Nickell, W. C. 
Handlin, E. H. Stullken, and Russell 
Malan; and Executive Secretary Irving 
F. Pearson. 

BustNneEss: 1. Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. 

2. Directed Secretary to prepare 
Constitutional amendment to provide 
tenure for full-time headquarters staff 
members. 

3. Accepted $2,000 ninety-day note 
from Chicago Division. 

4. Authorized Finance Chairman 
and Secretary to confer with Division 
officers regarding state dues. 

5. Authorized Treasurer, subject to 
approval by Finance Chairman and 
Secretary, to sell 1933 Dist. 85, Cook 
County, tax-anticipation warrants in 
amount of $96. 

6. Received final plans for eighty- 
eighth Annual Meeting. 

7. Instructed Secretary to present 
report of Teacher Welfare Committee 
at annual meeting. 

8. Received report on legislation 
with plans to have Executive Commit- 
tee study the State Distributive Fund. 

9. Accepted Finance Committee 
plans to have subcommittees study in- 
vestments, committeemen’s expenses, 
taxes and school finance. 

10. Authorized Secretary to pre- 
pare Constitutional amendment requir- 
ing the payment of state dues to the 
state association within thirty days of 
their collection. 

11. Decided that the I.E.A. mailing 
list would be available to others only 
by action of the Board of Directors. 

12. Directed that political ads be 
paid for in advance of publication in 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION. 

13. Accepted November financial 
report. 

14. Directed Secretary to continue 
to serve as representative of I.E.A. in 
University of Illinois education-defense 
conferences. 

15. Directed Chairman of Public 
Relations Committee to propose to 
Representative Assembly that a sub- 
committee on Rural Education be ap- 
pointed. 

16. Heard Secretary’s reports re- 
garding effort to have emergency ap- 
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propriation in transportation cared for 
in special sessions. 

17. Received President’s appoint- 
ment of Mr. Leon Lundahl, superin- 
tendent of schools, Crystal Lake, IIli- 
nois, as Credentials Chairman. 

18. Heard report by Mr. Malan of 
survey of Pulaski County finance and 
organization, as made by Mr. Malan, 
Mr. Harley Hammack and the Secre- 
tary. 

ADJOURNMENT: 1:30 P.M. 

Irnvinc F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 


A. A. S. A. at San Francisco 


Mr. John Thalman, Waukegan, IIli- 
nois, Director, National Education As- 
sociation, informs us that he has made 
arrangements for a special train for the 
A.AS.A. meeting in San “Francisco 
February 21 to 26, 1942, to leave 
Union Station, Chicago, February 19, 
at 12:35 p.m. over the C.B. & Q. and 
arrive in San Francisco at 10:30 P.m., 
Saturday, February 21. Stops will be 
made enroute at Denver and Salt Lake 
City. Illinois headquarters will be the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 
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HOW YOU CAN GET A *50 LOAN 
AT A TOTAL COST OF *424 


YWrour a cash loan help you this 
month? You can get a Household loan 
to tide yourself over at reasonable cost. 
~~ yt ee ae $50. The charges on 

id in six monthly instal- 


at ors $9.0 each come to only $4.54. 


Or, if you wish smaller payments, you may 
repay in twelve instalments of $4.88 each. 


Borrow on your note 


You may apply for any amount shown in 
the table. You need no endorsers or guar- 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


antors because you borrow on 





a simple promise to repay. 
do not question friends 
or school authorities about 





payments payments 


{| CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
12 15 


18 your credit. You get your loan 
simply and privately. 





$ 25 d $ 
50 
75 


$ 6.07 


100 
125 
150 


8.10 
10.12 
12.14 


a 
& Dr “Pt 


200 
250 
300 


16.14 
20.09 
24.02 


2k @ky BEE 


Bec 














Please apply for your loan 
at the nearest Household Fi- 
nance office. Or send the cou- 
pa, full —— oom about 

owing by mail. 


Household booklets used 
as texts 


To help families stretch their 
dollars Household publishes a 
series of practical booklets on 
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Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 234% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $150, and 2% per 
month on that part of a balance in excess of $150. This rate is less 
Nee the maximum prescribed by the Illinois Small Loan Law. 
i 


money management and bet- 
ter buymanship. Leading 
schools and colleges use these 
publications in their home eco- 
nomics classes. Ask for sample 
copies. 








PERSONAL LOANS—$20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





a * 
ESTABLISHED 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 


Cuicaco—2nd F1., CHAMPAIGN—4thF1., 
253 qoumer Bidg., Lincoln Bidg., 


Ph.: Franklin 1082 Phone: 5114 
rankiin 
DecaTuR—4th FL, 
ALTON 7th Floor, Citizens Building, 
: 5277 
East =. Louts—2nd 
F1., 338 Missouri 
" Ph.: Aurora 8445  Ave., Ph.: East 6738 
BLOOMINGTON—5th Fr 3rd FL, 


EEPORT 
F1., Peoples Bank State Bank Bidg., 
Bidg., Phone: 4765 Phone: Main 13 


GALESBURG—3rd Floor Rocxrorp—6th FI, 
Bank of Galesburg Bldg., Talcott Bidg., 
Phone : 6226 Main Phone: Main 930 


uses Floor, SPRINGFIELD— Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers 2 

MOoLINE—4th Floor, Phone: 5 

Fifth Ave. Bidg., 


Phone: Moline 1464 Wai rddnetes 2ndF1., 


=F. 
Wank 

Bank Buildi 
hone: Ont. "A10 


~ + 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotiations can ie com pleted by masl 





FREE sooxcer ano 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an 
=| : immediate loan or 
not. You never know 


when this informa- 
tion will come in 


Address . 


loan is wanted, state 
amount desired. 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(See addresses above— mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: * 
Loan on Household’s Special 

request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


‘How to Get a Teacher 


Payment Pian.”’ I understand this 


RES. 


handy. If immediate i RS re 
Amount I wish to borrow $ 








Health and Home Service 


* By MRS. GEORGE R. IVES, Chicago, Illinois 
Sixth Vice-President, Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


® REALIZING that chief among our 
national resources are the children 
of America, the department of Health 
_ and Home Service of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers is exert- 
ing every effort to build strong Ameri- 
can citizens—strong in body, mind, and 
soul. Through the committees men- 
tioned in succeeding paragraphs, stress 
is being laid on the development of our 
slogan for the year, “Every Home a 
Worthy Home.” The Health commit- 
tee is recommending a study of the en- 
vironment of school children, including 
grounds, buildings, water supply, ven- 
tilation, lighting, and sanitation. A 
study course on nutrition has been pre- 
pared so that the problem of mal- 
nourishment may be intelligently at- 
tacked. The subjects covered are: 
Right Foods for Better Health; Meal 
Planning for the Various Age Levels; 
Food Buying; Food Preparation; 
School Lunch (rural and urban). 


Health Program 


This course provides an opportunity 
for parents to acquire knowledge of 
food values, spending of the food dollar, 
of food preparation and meal planning, 
by means of study groups, through in- 
tegration of the study of nutrition in 
the school curriculum, and through 
other media. 

The committee plans also to develop 
continuity in the P.T.A. health pro- 
gram by means of annual health 
examinations or careful examinations 
at certain levels—pre-school, third 
grade, junior high, and high school— 
these to be followed up in the school 
and in the home of every child in need 
of madical or dental care. 

The Summer Round-up committee’s 
objective is to arouse the interest of 
parents in improving the health of 
children entering school for the first 
time and to bring about periodic medi- 
cal and dental supervision of children 
of all ages, including those apparently 
healthy. Last year, through this pro- 
gram 10,151 pre-school children were 
examined, 3705 of whom were referred 
to physicians for correction of defects, 
and 4519 to dentists. Of this number 
2717 consulted physicians and 2491 
dentists. Plans are now going ahead for 
the 1941-’42 campaign. Through vari- 
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ous methods names of children who 
plan to enter school in the fall of 1942 
will be obtained, the parents contacted 
and advised of the necessity for send- 
ing children to school equipped to take 
full advantage of the educational pro- 
gram. In the spring, examinations will 
be made by doctors and dentists and a 
sight test given. During the summer 
it is expected that defects will be 
treated and in the fall when the child 
enters school, if the recommendations 
have been carried out, the physicians 
and dentists will have indicated as 
much on the blank furnished them. All 
children who were found to be in per- 
fect health, and those having had re- 
mediable defects corrected, will receive 
certificates. During the contacts with 
parents a great amount of health in- 
formation is disseminated by the com- 
mittee. 

The Social Hygiene committee’s ob- 
jective is to enable individuals of all 
ages through complete understanding 
and intelligent choice to direct their 
lives in such a manner as to derive the 
greatest permanent satisfactions from 
the sex instinct and, thereby, avoid the 
problems of sex which are so destruc- 
tive to the health and happiness of 
family life. Regarding the observance 
of National Social Hygiene Day, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1942, the chairman says: 

We must not forget that social hygiene has 
the same vital responsibility to the children 
who are born and growing up in these years 
of stress and strain as in other more happy 
times. To a large degree, the success of 
their future depends on wise guidance now. 
Their characters, formed now, will set the 
shape of the America of tomorrow. They, 
their parents, and their teachers need in- 
formation and advice about sex and parent- 
hood, as important factors in the broad 
field of education for human relations. This 
is an important part of today’s job and will 
continue to be important long after venereal 
diseases, which are now considered our most 
serious hazard to national defense, have been 
conquered. 

The Mental Hygiene committee is 
trying to show the child’s impera- 
tive need for (1) a sense of security 
which is founded upon the emotional 
maturity of parents, upon justice, 
truthfulness, regularity, order, and 
serenity in the home; (2) freedom for 
growth made possible by parents who 
want to see the child grow and give him 
every chance to develop his own powers 
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through assuming responsibilities com- 
mensurate with his experience and 
ability. The committee is also con- 
cerned with the child’s deep underlying 
need to be loved, accepted, understood, 
and wanted. It would show that wise 
family planning, or child spacing, defi- 
nitely contributes to the mental and 
emotional health of the family. 

The Recreation committee is of the 
opinion that most families need to 
spend more time together at home and 
that home should be more than a place 
of sleeping and departure. Local unit 
chairmen are urged to make recre- 
ational surveys of their communities, 
to campaign for the increased use of 
school buildings, grounds, and other ac- 
commodations, for after-school and va- 
cation recreation facilities. The forma- 
tion of hobby, garden, and dramatic 
clubs and classes is stressed. The chair- 
man is co-operating with the Service 
Men’s Center in Chicago, and enlisting 
the aid of parent-teacher members to do 
their part toward entertaining service 
men during their leisure time. 


“Home Defenses for Democracy” 

The Education for Home and Family 
Life committee is stressing the impor- 
tance of “Home Defenses for Democ- 
racy,” recognizing that the democratic 
home respects the personality of each 
member and recognizes the right of 
each to live his own life as long as it 
does not seriously interfere with the 
rights and happiness of others. Ef- 
forts are in the direction of securing 
for every child an effective home which 
is economically sound, mechanically 
convenient, physically healthful, moral- 
ly wholesome, mentally stimulating, 
artistically satisfying, socially responsi- 
ble and spiritually inspiring. 

The Exceptional Child committee is 
collecting and spreading information in 
regard to the number of exceptional 
children throughout the State and their 
needs and possibilities of assistance to 
them. The committee is endeavoring to 
develop in parent-teacher groups an at- 
titude of helpfulness towards exception- 
al children. We think of exceptional 
children as: The mentally different 
(gifted and retarded), the physically 
different, and the socially different. 

The programs of the foregoing com- 
mittees are greatly aided by public 
health groups, departments of health, 
medical, dental and nurses agencies, 
bureaus of the University of Illinois, 
and others, including the valued as- 
sistance given so freely by educators 
throughout the State. 
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Income Tax Changes 


@ YOUR Federal income tax returns 

are due not later than March 15, 
1942. With the lowering of the per- 
sonal exemption for a single person to 
$750 and for a married person, living 
with husband or wife, to $1500, a large 
number of persons will be called upon 
to file returns this year who were not 
obliged to do so last year. It should be 
borne in mind that regardless of deduc- 
tions and exemptions which the indi- 
vidual may claim, he must file a return 
if his gross income is $750, if a single 
person, or $1500 if a married person. 

All who filed income tax returns last 
year have been mailed blanks from the 
office of the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue. Others requiring blank forms 
may obtain them from a local branch 
of the collector’s office, from a county 
superintendent of schools, or from a 
bank. 


Application of Surtax 

After this lowering of the amount of 
personal exemption, the change in the 
Revenue Act of most concern to the 
teacher is the application of the sur- 
tax to all met income, after personal 
exemptions are taken. Thus the single 
teacher with a gross income made up 
entirely of salary of $1050 and a net 
income of $1000 (gross income minus 
all allowable deductions) will, after 
taking her $750 personal exemption be 
liable for 6 percent of $250, or $15 
surtax. It will be noted that the surtax 
is computed before the 10 percent 
earned income credit is taken. 

The same teacher will then deduct 
$105 earned income credit from $250 
and pay the regular 4 percent tax on 
$145, or $5.80. Her entire income tax 
payment, surtax and regular tax, will 
then amount to $20.80. 

Teachers may claim deduction of 
certain professional expenses. These 
include: 

(1) Fees paid to teachers’ agencies to 
secure employment; (2) amounts paid to a 
teacher employed as a substitute; (3) de- 
preciation on professional books such as 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc.; (4) the 
cost of professional periodicals; (5) dues paid 
to professional societies and organizations; 
(6) expenses incurred in attending meetings 
or conventions of teachers’ professional or- 
ganizations or scientific societies. 


A Simplified Return Blank 

Another change to be noted is the 
introduction of a simplified form for 
making returns. Form 1040A is for 
the optional use of those having an an- 
nual stated income of $3,000 or less 
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derived from salaries, wages, interest, 
dividends, rents, royalties, or annuities. 
It includes a table, with income broken 
down at $25 intervals ($750, $775, 
$800, and so on to $3,000) showing the 
amount of tax payable on each of these 
amounts. In computing the tax pay- 


‘able, deductions were arrived at on 


the basis of average experience. 

The teacher who believes that his 
allowable deductions are less than the 
average, may find this a convenient 
and economical form to use. 

It is suggested that all persons get 
copies of the forms soon and study 


them carefully. Other sources of help 
and explanation are listed below. 


Commerce Clearing House, “Tax Guide 
Service.” (Loose leaf kept up to the minute. 
Most public libraries subscribe for this serv- 
ice.) 

Lasser, Your Income Tax (Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., Chicago) Price, $1.00. 

N.E.A. Research Division, “The Teacher’s 
Income Tax,” N.Z.A. Journal (Washington, 
D. C.: The Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W.) January, 1942, page 10. 

J. F. Sherwood, C.P.A., 1941 Income Tax 
Returns of Teachers and School Officials. 
(Chicago: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 530 So. Clark Street). 4 page leaflet. 
Address the publisher. 
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There’s a Reason, Time and Place 
for the daily enjoyment of wholesome 


CHEWING GUM 


It’s a satisfying treat for all 
Besides, chewing benefits your teeth 


Ie a pretty howdy-do in this age of Soft Foods that 


your teeth get so little chewing exercise. Chewing is 
important to stimulate circulation in your gums and to 


help keep your teeth clean and fine. 


It’s chewing the Gum which does your teeth good. 
Chew 5 to 10 minutes at least to get the real benefits. 


Everyone likes to chew and millions daily enjoy deli- 
cious, wholesome, satisfying Chewing Gum. 

“Where” and “When” Chewing Gum is enjoyed depends, 
of course, on the same good taste and good judgment 
well-mannered people apply to everything. 


There’s a reason, a time and a place for 
wholesome Chewing Gum. 


Netional Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 


_— 

















War and the Schools 


Councils have been established at state and national levels to con- 
sider responsibilities and problems of the public schools of the United 


States in time of war. 


By BERMARD I. GRIFFITH, Director of Public Relations, 1.E.A. 


@ EDUCATIONAL war councils on 
both a state and national basis have 
been established. At the conference on 
“The War Problems and Responsibili- 
ties of Public Schools,” called by Dean 
Thomas E. Benner, of the University 
of Illinois, December 17, Illinois edu- 
cators created an “Illinois State Coun- 
cil on Education During the War.” 
On December 23 United States Com- 
missioner of Education Studebaker 
moved to mobilize educational forces 
for an all-out wartime effort by creat- 
ing a “Wartime Commission of the 
United States Office of Education.” 
This bold, statesmanlike and patriotic 
action to unify educational forces de- 
serves and must have the support of 
all of us. State and national groups will 
soon have recommendations that will 
be welcomed by teachers throughout 
the country. 


Responsibilities and Standards 

Some of the viewpoints expressed at 
the University of Illinois conference 
were as follows: 

Schools must accept and invite responsibil- 
ity for developing informed public opinion. 

Young people are clamoring for something 
to do in the prosecution of the war. They 
should be given definite activities, such as gar- 
dening, salvaging, sewing, etc. 

There is an acute shortage of teachers in 
certain fields. The situation is aggravated by 
the inability of the schools to offer salaries in 
competition with war industries. It was the 
sense of the group that present standards must 
be maintained by offering higher salaries, not 
by lowering certification requirements. The 
present scarcity should be relieved as far as 
possible by drawing upon the reservoir of re- 
tired teachers and women who have left the 
profession because of marriage. 

The opening statement at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois conference was made 
by Professor Max Black of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of London. He pointed out that 
in England the schools, far from being 
a war casualty, have been called upon 
to do far more in wartime than in peace 
time, that the Central Government of 
England has underwritten expanded 
activities of the schools, that in spite 
of the problem of evacuation of pupils 
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and the bombings, English schools are 
now operating at 93 percent efficiency, 
as measured in terms of attendance, 
examination results, etc. Professor 
Black stated: 


Immediate emergencies were met, but after 
the immediate emergencies, certain more gen- 
eral and more permanent problems began to 
emerge. One factor that educators in England 
were prepared to meet, as a result of the last 
war, was the likelihood of a large increase in 
juvenile delinquency. So seriously was this 
problem taken in England that one month 
after the outbreak of the war, committees 
centrally appointed were already active in 
dealing with this particular question. This 
problem of juvenile delinquency has never 
been far from the thoughts of the educators 
and politicians in England since that time. 

It is impossible to turn anything like 50 
percent of one’s productive energy to arma- 
ments without far-reaching internal social 
changes. The impact of these changes and the 
responsibility for implementing them and 
safeguarding their effects, has fallen very 
largely in England upon the schools and upon 
the medical services. The teachers are now 
engaged in certain activities which would in 
more normal times be carried on by medical 
services. Many doctors are drafted for war 
duties and some of the work which they 
would normally do falls upon the teachers. 

The third problem is the demand for tech- 
nical and vocational training. Even the sci- 
ence departments of high schools are training 
children in metal work and other activities 
which lead directly to the factories. 

Less obvious, perhaps, is the task connected 
with the maintenance of civilian and military 
morale. One tends to assume at the outbreak 
of a war that war will be a matter of great 
danger, of great excitement, and of great 
stress. One learns very quickly that the mo- 
ments of danger are few and far between, 
and the problem of morale, whether among 
the civilian population or in the army, con- 
sists very largely of maintaining determina- 
tion and cheerfulness over long and dreary 
spells in which nothing very sensational is 
happening. 

Waiting Periods Try Morale 


The problem of morale is not that of insur- 
ing the good behavior of people in air raids. 
When the danger is immediate, our experience 
in England has been that people behave with 
great courage. The problem is what to do in 
the long periods of waiting, and it has been 
recognized in England that the schools have 
a large part to play in maintaining the gen- 
eral spirit at such times. 

Nine-tenths of morale consists in a demon- 
stration that what we are fighting for is worth 
fighting for, and the schools have a very im- 


portant part to play in this. This, too, like 
all other matters I have been discussing, has 
been recognized in terms of concrete financial 
assistance in England. 

The British government has also sponsored 
a large scale program in education in the arts 
by means of traveling exhibitions of paint- 
ings, of the theatre, of music, and in that too, 
the educational system has played an impor- 
tant part. 

Finally, I must mention what is perhaps the 
most important of all, namely, the part played 
by the schools in preparing for post-war re- 
construction. Victory itself is not enough, is 
one thing that the English have been taught 
by bitter experience. They are fighting not 
only to win the war but to win peace as well. 

I think that every teacher is now fully 
aware that peace will mean far-reaching 
changes in the educational set up and that 
those changes must be brought about now. 
There never was a time in England when 
there was so much experiment, so much dis- 
cussion of fundamental principles, and so 
much active work for the future as at the 
present time. 


British Government 
Underwrites Universities 


I would like to stress the fact that in Eng- 
land the official policy has been to recognize 
that education must not be a casualty and 
that pronunciations of good will are not 
enough. An early measure taken by the gov- 
ernment was to guarantee the finances of all 
universities in England at the pre-war level. 
A rather similar point of view has been taken 
with regard to the teacher training colleges. 
The official policy has been that the training 
of teachers is more urgent in wartime than in 
peacetime because the kind of education that 
has to be done is very largely different in 
character. 

I think I have said enough, perhaps, to 
show that in England the educational system 
has had an opportunity and a challenge which 
has called forth both the sympathetic under- 
standing of the government and the full ener- 
gies of all the teachers and the educators in- 
volved. I mentioned the principles on which 
that challenge and that response were based, 
and I would like, in conclusion, to read to you 
the words of the president of the Board of 
Education, the supreme authority in educa- 
tional matters, speaking only a few months 
ago in public with regard to the war effort in 
England. He paid a high tribute to the teach- 
ers, stating ‘that he did not think that “any 
section of the population, or any profession, 
has shown itself more ready or adaptable in 
coping at a moment’s notice with a host of 
problems,” adding that “the people of our 
stricken cities would not readily forget the 
wonderful services rendered by the teachers 
at times of acute crisis and danger. When 
peace returns, the future of our race will de- 
pend to a very high degree on the quality of 
the teaching profession.” 

Those words, which are an exact expression 
of my own views with regard to the place of 
education in this war, may well serve as a 
postscript to this brief and inadequate report 
on what has happened to education in Eng- 
land. 


On motion it was voted to petition 
Governor Green to appoint a public 
school representative to serve on the 
Illinois State Defense Council. 
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i County Superintendents 
Hold Annual Meeting 


®@ THE annual meeting of the County 

Superintendents Association of IIli- 
nois was held in the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, December 29, 1941. Begin- 
ning with a business meeting at 1:00 
p.M., the program was concluded with 
an evening banquet, at which Hon. 
John A. Wieland was the guest speak- 
er. President Lewis V. Morgan, Du- 
Page County, presided. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1942: 


President, Luther J. Black, Douglas Coun- 
ty; vice-president, Oscar A. Schmitt, Monroe 
County; secretary, Anna L. Ondesco, Grundy 
County; treasurer, Russell D. Rendleman, 
Union County. 


Nominations to the boards of the 
two reading circles and the Illinois 
State Examining Board were as fol- 
lows: 


TeacHers Reapinc Circte Boarp.— 
Charles Griffith, Stark County, re-elected to 
serve full term from Northern Division; 
Charles McIntosh, Piatt County, re-elected to 
serve full term from Central Division; Rus- 
sell Rendleman, Union County, elected to 
serve full term from Southern Division. 

Puptrrs Reapinc Crircre Boarp.—W. R. 
Foster, LaSalle County, re-elected to serve 
full term from Northern Division; Kenneth 
Greer, Fayette County, elected to fill one-year 
vacancy in Southern Division. 

State ExamIninc Boarp.—E. H. Lukenbill, 
Logan County, re-elected to serve full term 
from the Central Division. 

The following resolutions, brought in 
by a committee headed by Noble J. 
Puffer, Cook County superintendent, 
were approved: 

I Resolved, That, because of the crisis 
which confronts our Nation and because of 
our desire to be of service in every way pos- 
sible, we, the assembled county superintend- 
ents of the state of Illinois, comprising the 
Illinois Association of County Superintendents 
of Schools, do hereby pledge our time, our 
energy and the full resources of our offices to 
the United States of America. 

It is our desire that the schools aid in every 
way possible in the defense of our Nation 
and to that end we promise our united co- 
operation. 

II Resolved, That the schools must not 
be permitted to become a casualty in this war, 
that they endeavor to avoid hysteria and to 
carry on a normal program during the war’s 
continuance. 

III Resolved, That our schools form a 
very important line of defense for the future; 
that in our prosecution of the war sufficient 
funds remain available for the efficient main- 
tenance of our school program. 


Committee reports were presented by 
W. C. Petty, Lake County, chairman of 
the legislative committee; and Noble 
J. Puffer, chairman of the public rela- 
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tions committee. Mr. Petty recom- 
mended that county superintendents 
through their respective legislators urge 
Governor Green to include reappropri- 
ation of lapsed transportation funds in 
the call for the next special session of 
the Legislature. Following Mr. Puffer’s 
report it was voted to set up a commit- 
tee to study the question of county 
boards of education, of which the coun- 
ty superintendent would be an appoint- 
ed officer. 

After hearing Mr. Otis Keeler, of the 
Office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, describe plans for the Mid- 
west Rural Conference to be held at 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, March 19-21, 1942, 
the association voted a recommenda- 
tion that each county appropriate $5.00 
to a fund to be used for defraying the 
expense of an Illinois exhibit. 

Featured on the program was a panel 
discussion of the topic “The Part of 
the County Superintendent of Schools 
in Defense.” Speakers and their sub- 
jects were as follows: 

Noble J. Puffer, Cook County, “Shortage 
of Teachers During This Period of Emer- 
gency”; Floyd A. Shetter, Rock Island, “De- 
fense Areas, Their Crowded Conditions and 
What Might Be Done to Overcome Disasters 
in Such Areas”; Luther J. Black, Douglas 
County, “Our Schools in Defense”; Russell 


Stephens, Edgar County, “Curricular Recon- 
struction and Adult Education.” 


Affiliated Teachers Meet 


® THE Affiliated Teachers Associa- 

tions of Illinois held their annual 
meeting in the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, December 30, 1941. Miss Flor- 
ence Wolfe, Joliet Township High 
School Teachers Association, presided. 
A business session was held, begin- 
ning at 9:30 am. following which 
Miss Susan Scully, Chicago, discussed, 
“Some Facts to Keep in Mind About 
the New Tenure Law,” and Mrs. Eloise 
P. Bingham, Springfield, spoke to an 
assigned topic, “Are Teachers Demo- 
cratic?” At the luncheon that followed, 
Dr. G. N. Hufford, Joliet, was the 
guest speaker. His subject was “Ethics 
of the Profession.” 

Associated in the work of the affil- 
iated teachers are twenty teacher or- 
ganizations located in these cities: 

Danville, Champaign, Quincy, Joliet, 
Springfield, Pontiac, Decatur, Taylorville, 
East Aurora, Galena, Urbana, East St. Louis, 
Chicago Heights, Rockford, Litchfield, Evans- 
ton, LaSalle and Peru. 

Associations interested in working 
with the affiliated groups should write 
to Miss Florence Wolfe, Joliet 
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“ERM WARFARE” is a daily routine 

in the Lehn & Fink laboratories. Here 
millions of dangerous bacterial public ene- 
mies are carefully nurtured and propagated 
to supply germ “guinea pigs” to test the 
potency of Lysol. 

Nothing is left to chance where human 
life and health may be at stake. This pains- 
taking precaution means that you can 
always use Lysol with absolute confidence 
that it will “work” when you need it. 


From raw material to finished product — 
the quality and germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol is protected by rigid laboratory tests, 
under the direction of chemists and bac- 
teriologists. 


Due to its concentrated germ-killing 
strength—Lysol actually costs you less to 
use than many inferior products. Always 
insist upon genuine Lysol, the product 
relied upon in leading hospitals, clinics and 
homes for more than 50 years. 


You are cordially invited to visit the 
Lehn & Fink plant—in Bloomfield, N. J.— 
Lysol’s most convincing advertisement. 


Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Dept. 1.E.-142, Bloomfield, N. J., for free 
book - household and personal uses of 
Lysol. 


Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 














World Federation Program 


Dr. Helen Messenger, Northern [Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, and Dr. 
Henry Lester Smith, College of Education, 
Indiana University, will have joint responsi- 
bility for the program of the section on 
Teacher Preparation at the meeting of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
in Montreal, July 8 to 10, 1942. The theme 
of the meeting is to be “Education and Re- 
construction.” 


Teacher Placements Up 


Calls for teachers at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College increased 53 percent in 
1941 over the previous year, according to 
the annual report issued by Dr. Harry L. 
Metter, director of teacher training and 
placement. The 1,458 requests for teachers 
during the past year set a new record for 
the bureau. 

There was a shortage of teachers in art, 
physical science, industrial arts and elemen- 
tary education, especially in the primary di- 
vision. Of the vacancies reported, 811 were 
high-school positions, 635 were elementary 
school positions and 12 were classified as 
miscellaneous. 

In the class of 1941 at Eastern were -130 
degree graduates, of whom 104 are teaching; 
ten are in military service; four are doing 
graduate work; four are in defense work; 
three are in other work; and five are mar- 
ried. All of the 36 diploma graduates were 
placed. 


Citizens “Bill of Duties” 
Proposed by Coleman 

Dr. Charles H. Coleman, a member of the 
social science department at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, wrote the leading 
article, “You and the Bill of Rights,” which 
appeared in the December issue of the Amer- 
ican Legion magazine. In the article he pro- 
posed a “Bill of the Duties of the Citizen” to 
parallel the Bill of Rights, as the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States are known. The 150th an- 
niversary of the Bill of Rights was observed 
December 15, 1941. 


Eastern Illinois Schoolmasters 


New officers of the Eastern Illinois School- 
masters’ Club, chosen at a meeting held in 
Robinson, are Arthur Forster, principal of 
Mayo School, Paris, president; G. V. Blythe, 
principal of Westfield Township High School, 
vice-president; and Dr. William H. Zeigel, 
a member of the education department at 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. E. R. Britton, 
superintendent of the Effingham public 
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schools was elected to the executive com- 
mittee. The next meeting of the organization 
will be held at Paris on January 26. 


The University of Southern 
Illinois 


A committee known as the Sponsor Com- 
mittee for the University of Southern 
has been organized and has caused to be 
printed and circulated a petition calling for 
the enlarging of the scope and function of 
Southern Illinois Normal University to en- 
able it to give accredited liberal arts work, 
undergraduate and graduate. This movement 
has the full support of the Illinois American 
Legion and of Southern Illinois Incorporated. 

It is generally felt that the movement 
which found expression in Senate Bill 706, 
introduced by Senator Crisenberry of Mur- 
physboro in the last legislative session will 
be brought to a successful conclusion in the 
Sixty-third General Assembly. 


War and College Enrollment 


Enrollment figures for Southern Illinois 
Normal University for the winter term, 1941, 
totaled 1595, which represents a drop of 500 
students below that of the winter term last 
year and a decline of 200 students in com- 
parison with the enrollment of the fall term 
this year. 

Despite the tremendous drop in enrollment, 
Southern still ranks third among the Nation’s 
teachers colleges. 


Distribution of Enrollments 


Students enrolled in the elementary school 
curriculum at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College include more than 18 percent of all 
students. Those in commercial education 
totaled more than 17 percent of the entire 
student body. Individuals enrolled in physical 
education included more than 11 percent, 
those in home economics more than 10 per- 
cent and enrollees in agriculture more than 
5 percent. 


Teachers College Board 
Approves Foundation 

At the regular meeting of the Teachers 
College Board in Chicago in December, mem- 
bers of the board approved President Roscoe 
Pulliam’s proposal that a non-profit corpora- 
tion, known as the “Southern Illinois Normal 
University Foundation” be established to 
assist in developing and increasing the 
facilities of the college. 

“All of the teachers colleges of Illinois,” 
said Mr. Pulliam in conclusion of his pro- 
posal to the Board, “are now quite old and 
have built up a large clientele of loyal sup- 
porters. They should be constantly receiving 
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substantial gifts, and bequests. Hitherto, the 
record of gifts to these institutions has not 
been good, partly because there has been 
no agency to solicit and receive gifts, and 
partly because prospective donors to the 
institutions had a feeling that to give money 
to the college was to give money to the 
State. Even under these conditions Southern 
Illinois Normal University has not fared 
badly on gifts. During the past five years, 
there have been given to the college various 
pieces of equipment and amounts of money 
to a total value of $46,720. If we establish 
a foundation of the kind described, we will 
have a definite entity which can solicit and 
receive gifts for scholarships and student 
loans and for other special purposes. Such a 
foundation can also give full assurance to 
the donors that the gifts will be used ac- 
cording to the terms of each bequest or 
donation.” 


Administrative Assistant to 
President 


Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, head of the Illinois 
State Normal University education depart- 
ment and professor of education at I.S.N.U., 
became administrative assistant to the presi- 
dent by action of the Teachers College 
Board December 15. This is a new assign- 
ment and not a new position. Dr. DeYoung 
will continue to serve as head of the Normal 
University education department. 


Costuming “Little Foxes” 


When students at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College presented Lillian Hellman’s 
play, “The Little Foxes,” at Charleston, De- 
cember 17, they wore the costumes of the 
original New York cast which starred Tal- 
lulah Bankhead. Dr. Robert Shiley, director 
of the play, arranged to obtain the costumes 
from the New York producer. 


Student Cast for “The Messiah” 


Except for one guest soloist, students at 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College filled 
all of the leading roles for the production of 
“The Messiah” at Charleston, December 14. 
More than 140 college students took part, 
under the direction of Dr. Leo J. Dvorak, 
head of the music department. 


Teachers College Students 
Serve Interneship 


Working under the Southern _Iilinois 
Normal University Under-graduate Interne- 
ship plan, Paul Emerson and Ann Figg, 
students at Southern, began teaching in the 
Mt. Vernon and Highland Elementary 
schools, respectively, this month. The plan 
is designed to give outstanding seniors an 
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opportunity to get practice teaching credit 
while working as internes in co-operating 
school systems throughout the southern part 
of the State. 


College Guest Day Plans 
Announced 


The sixth annual Guest Day at Western 
Illinois State Teachers College will be held 
April 2, according to Dr. L. M. Schleier, 
general chairman of the Guest Day commit- 
tee. Speakers for the day are Dr. Alfred 
Cardall of the Social Science Research As- 
sociates, Chicago, and Miss Barbara H. 
Wright, supervisor of counselors in the 
Minneapolis public schools. 


Civics Text Commended 
for Fairness 


The International Bureau of Education at 
Geneva, Switzerland, has recently reviewed 
Experiences in Citizenship, the junior high 
school text in civics written by Dr. Milo 
Whittaker of Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College and Olis G. Jamison of Terre 
Haute, and just reprinted by the Webster 
Publishing Company. The authors received 
congratulations particularly for the “fairness 
on controversial and religious issues carried 
on throughout” their book. 


Faculty Aids Civilian 
Defense Work 


The newest phase of the co-operation of 
Southern Illinois Normal University with 
various State and local agencies in preparing 
for the defense emergency developed this 
week when John I. Wright, of the college 
history department, was relieved of a part 
of his teaching load to take over the job 
as full-time secretary and co-ordinator of 
the Carbondale Civilian Defense Council, 
and Dr. Orville Alexander, of the depart- 
ment of government, was appointed con- 
sultant to the mayors of cities in the Crab 
Orchard Regional Defense Area, to aid in 
establishing civilian defense programs similar 
to the one in Carbondale. 

Dr. Richard L. Beyer, head of the college 
history department, and Dr. Douglas E. 
Lawson of the education department are 
also members of the Carbondale Council. 
Dr. Beyer is chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions committee, and Dr. Lawson heads the 
committee of Welfare, Recreation, and Edu- 
cation. 

A large number of students of the college 
who live in Carbondale, as well as non- 
student residents of the city, are expected 
to volunteer their services for any emergency 
which may arise. A similar action occurred 
last week when the entire group of stu- 
dents living in Anthony Hall, women’s 
dormitory on the campus, pledged them- 
selves to work with the local Red Cross in 
knitting and sewing garments to help in 
the emergency. 


Rockford Election Carried 


Rockford voters on December 16 ap- 
proved by a better than two to one margin 
the proposal to increase the district’s edu- 
cational tax rate limit by 50 cents per $100 
assessed valuation up to $2.00. 

The tax rate increase carried in every one 
of the city’s ten wards, and lost in only six of 
its ninety-nine precincts. 
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As a consequence Rockford’s public schools 
on January 6 embarked on a new fiscal year 
with brighter prospects than it has had for 
some time. Three times since 1935 the 
voters of Rockford have turned down a 
proposal to increase the eductaional tax rate. 
For some time prior to 1939, however, the 
district was able to make up defiicits in oper- 
ating expenses from income resulting from 
payments of delinquent taxes. However, in 
1939 and in 1940 the board of education had 
to issue emergency bonds to tide the dis- 
trict over. This the board refused to do a 
third time, and the closing of the schools 
for a period of six weeks, in addition to the 
usual Christmas vacation, was the result. 
The revised budget based on the increased 
educational levy allows for some increase in 
teachers salaries, which have been consider- 
ably below the national average for cities 
the size of Rockford. 


Land Purchased for 
Recreational Use 


Purchase of land totaling more than 55 
acres, to be used for golf and other recrea- 
tional purposes, was announced recently by 
the Student Activity Board of Western Illi- 
nois State Teachers College. The property 
was purchased for $4,200. It is located within 
three blocks of the campus. 


Program Service Bureau Will 
Stress Civilian Morale 

The Program Service Bureau of Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, which has 
operated through the Alumni office for sev- 
eral years in booking student talent for pro- 
grams at the cost of transportation only for 
civic clubs, P. T. A.’s, church groups, etc., 
announces that it will emphasize furnishing 
discussion groups and using both students 
and faculty on subjects aimed at strengthen- 
ing civilian morale. The purposes of this new 
emphasis will be to re-enforce the convic- 
tions of people by clarifying what are the 
values distinctive to the “democratic way,” 
and at the same time to avoid “emotionalism” 


and stereotyped thinking. 


Defense Training Courses 

Southern Illinois Normal University has 
recently opened four new courses as a part of 
the Adult Education program conducted in 
cooperation with the present national defense 
training program. The courses are blueprint 
reading, home nursing, first aid, and radio 
and code. 

The course in blueprint reading is designed 
to train carpenters and engineers for this 
important phase of defense work. The radio 
and code course will be of special benefit to 
young men interested in the army signal 
corps. 

Night courses in home nursing and first 
aid are being taught in conjunction with the 
college student health department. 

These courses have been opened to the pub- 
lic, but no college credit will be conferred 
for them. 

In addition to these new courses S.I.N.U. 
is proving to be an important agent in de- 
fense training projects through the in-school 
training offered in welding, mechanics, aero- 
nautics, and industrial arts. Southern is also 
teaching special commercial courses to train 
stenographers to work in defense industries 
throughout the country. 
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IN CHICAGO 


OFFERS YOU 
LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 





A FREE booklet sent in pinion 
wrapper tells you how t 
mous Kathryn nes * 
Minute Facial Exercises are 
the easy, natural way to re- 
gain young beauty. Simple exer- 
Cises stimulate circulation; help to 
eliminate crow's feet, wrinkles, 
double chin and to make face and 
muscles firm. No straps! No 
massages! Many women say they 
look 10 years younger. Proved suc- 
women since 1912. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Write today for your FREE BOOKLET. Only 





a limited number on hand, so hurry. No obli- 
gation—no aa] will call. 
KATHR SURRAV. Inc. 
Suite IBi, 8 S. Michigen Avenue, 
National College of Education 
feechineg in wa for 56 th 
“Woy and (Ser / 
— school. Children’s 
demonstration school and observa- 
tion —. oa -#. of extra- 
mer classes. — 
Beautiful resident hall. Located on Chi 
lov North Shore near Lake Michigan. 
we offer you cultural ae PR vocational 
training. B.E. degree conf (4 yrs.) also 
i diploma and 2-year certificate. Write 
for list of successful alumnae and complete 
school 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept.228-A, Evanston, lil 





Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
eS ae 
~ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 


385 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 














Calendar 


FEBRUARY 

18 National Vocational Guidance Association, 
annual convention. San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, February 18-20, 1942. 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, annual convention. San Fran- 
cisco, California, February 21-26, 1942. 
National League of Teachers Associations. 
San Francisco, California. February 21-27, 
1942. 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
annual convention. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, February 26-28, 1942. 


MARCH 

19 Midwest Conference on Rural Education. 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, March 19-21, 1942. 

APRIL 


6 Association for Childhood Education, 
Golden Jubilee convention. Buffalo, New 
York, April 6-10, 1942. 
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GET A CAREER JOB 
Do You Earn $1,260 to $2,100? 


Why not try to get a Big Paid dependable 1942 
job with the United States Government? Make 
a career of government service. Have the in- 
come justified by your education. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. G225, 
Rochester, N. Y.—free $2-page Civ Service 
Book, with list of positions én a and full 
particulars telling you how to qualify for them. 





Campus Weekly Issues 
War Supplement 


Students of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity were given a taste of war before 
leaving for the Christmas holidays Decem- 
ber 19 when the Vidette, semi-weekly cam- 

i t 


pus newspaper, issued a special supplemen 
containing extracts from the 1917-1918 
volume of the student publication. 


Students read reminders of meatless and 
wheatless days, saw an advertisement of- 
fering cash for old gold, silver, and false 
teeth, and found that women out-numbered 
men nine to one on the ILS.N.U. campus 
twenty-four years ago. 


A message from the university’s war 
president, David Felmley, to the soldiers of 
World War No. I said, “We realize that this 
is no more your war than it is our war. 
It is ours to keep the home fires burning, 
to see that our fields and farms, our cities, 
our institutions, our ideals of worthy con- 
duct in public and private life suffer no 
decay from within, while you are defending 
them from assaults from without.” 

And letters from soldiers of 1918 to their 
former classmates described camouflaged 
headquarters of the AEF as the coldest 
place in “Sunny” France. 

Vidette Editor Gilbert Wilkinson dedicated 
the 1941 Christmas supplement “to the 
memory of journalism of two decades ago” 
and explained that the staff’s Number 1 copy 
reader, Rose Kuzmiski, had planned the pages 
to give an accurate reproduction of a World 
War issue to students, many of whom were 
not living at that time. 


Eastern Yearbook Plans 


“Wings over Eastern” will be the theme 
for the 1942 Warbler, campus yearbook, at 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, ac- 
cording to plans announced by Lee Podesta, 
Mattoon, editor; and Albert Goldsmith, 
Robinson, business manager. The 1941 
Warbler, which also was edited by Miss 
Podesta, won medalist rating, the highest 
award obtainable, in the annual contest 
conducted by the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. It was the fifth consecutive 
year the Eastern yearbook has taken top 
honors. Franklyn L. Andrews is the faculty 
adviser for the Warbler and also for the 
Eastern Teachers News, campus weekly, 
which for eleven years has been judged the 
best newspaper in the Illinois College Press 
Association. 
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Member B N.A.T.A. 
Certification booklet free to members 


AIFF TEACHERS oe oer anaes OF GOOD TEACHERS 


Good teachers needed. Shortage in many departments, including mu- 
sic. For best opportunities register with Huff's NOW—Superior place- 
ment service for over a quarter of a century. 








535 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
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25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
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Professional Problems 
Discussed by LEA. 


(Continued from page 139) 


the outcome being that three banks are 
now employed as depositories for as- 
sociation funds. A subcommittee is 
continuing a study of investments be- 
gun some months ago, particularly the 
purchase of United States Defense 
bonds. In this connection Dr. Stullken 
called attention to a proposed amend- 
ment to the association’s Constitution, 
subsequently approved by the dele- 
gates, which would require Division 
treasurers to turn over dues that they 
collect for the state association within 
a definite length of time. The impor- 
tance of this measure is that delay in 
transmittal of such collections may at 
times force the association to go to the 
expense of borrowing money to meet 
current expenses. 

Another activity reported by the 
committee was the preparation of a 
salary schedule for the headquarters 
staff. This the Board of Directors has 
now put into operation. 


The Finance Committee also origi- 
nated the plan of contractual relation- 
ship between the association and its 
headquarters staff, subsequently ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors and 
presented to the delegates for approval 
in the form of a Constitutional amend- 
ment. This amendment, which goes 
to the Divisions for ratification, pro- 
poses to give these employees much the 
same type of tenure now enjoyed by 
teachers employed by boards of edu- 
cation in downstate Illinois. 


The Committee on Reorganization 
reported progress upon a study of the 
continuance and permanence of local 
units of organization and representa- 
tion. 

A motion offered by Mr. J. P. Scheid, 
of the Peoria Division, and approved 
by the delegates, instructs the I.E.A. 
Board to set up a plan whereby Divi- 
sion presidents meet semi-annually 
with the Board of Directors for ex- 
change of views and expressions relat- 
ing to the affairs of the association. 

Unanimous adoption of the report 
of the Nominating Committee resulted 
in the election of the following 

Orricers OF THE I.E.A.—President, Vernon 
L. Nickell, superintendent of schools, Cham- 
paign; First Vice-President, Russell Malan, 
superintendent of schools, Harrisburg ; Second 
Vice-President, C. E. Miller, superintendent of 
schools, Westmont ; Third Vice-President; Ray 
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Graham, principal, Hay-Edwards School, 
Springfield; Public Relations Chairman, Hes- 
ter Burbridge, principal, David Prince Junior 
High School, Jacksonville. 

Intrnois State TEACHERS EXAMINING 
Boarp.—Lucille Hazard, elementary teacher, 
Rock Island. 

ILtti0N1Is TEACHERS Reapinc Circe Boarp. 
—Russell Rendleman, county superintendent 
of schools, Jonesboro. 

IntrnoIs Puprits Reapinc Circie Boarp.— 
W. R. Foster, county superintendent of 
schools, Ottawa, 2 years; G. Kenneth Greer, 
county superintendent of schools, Vandalia, 
1 year; Charles Bruner, superintendent of 
schools, Kewanee, 3 years. 


Meeting the Challenge 


(Continued from page 146) 

does not mean necessarily that teach- 
ers today should have had more courses 
in college, either in education or in any 
other subject. What is meant is rather 
that the teacher today must be engaged 
in a continuous process of self-educa- 
tion. Ours is a world of rapid changes. 
To meet the challenge of our day, 
either as a citizen or as a teacher, one 
must as much as possible keep abreast 
of these changes. In the opinion of the 
writer, no teacher today is worthy to 
hold his job unless he reads regularly 
at least one daily newspaper; at least 
one current events journal, and at least 
one magazine of contemporary opinion. 
In addition he should read each year at 
least a few of the current books dealing 
with modern social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems. 





Schools Must Change 


One of the most frequently heard 
criticisms of school teachers is that 
when they get together as a group they 
seem to be able to do nothing but talk 
shop; to discuss what to do with Willie, 
or what a funny thing Mary said in 
arithmetic class today. Could the rea- 
son for this criticism be that the aver- 
age teacher does not do enough reading 
about politics and contemporary prob- 
lems to discuss them intelligently? If 
so, that is a serious indictment of a 
class of people who are trying to pre- 
pare the next generation to meet the 
problems of a sick world. 

Can the schools meet the present 
challenge? Of course they can. But 
to do it, they must change. They must 
deal with how children should feel as 
well as with what they should know; 
they must relate their subject matter 
closely to the needs and problems of 
community, nation and world; and 
they must be in the hands of teachers 
who are not mere pedagogical techni- 


cians but who are also intelligent and 
informer citizens of the world. Only in 
these ways can the schools play the 
important role which is theirs by right 
of their nature, in bringing to realiza- 
tion, both in our Nation and through- 
out the world, the vision of the poet 
who dreamed of a day when “alabas- 
ter cities” would “gleam, undimmed by 
human tears.” 

Postscript.—The above article was 
finished just a week before the Japa- 
nese Empire declared war and opened 
hostilities on the United States. When 
this happened, the writer immediately 
began to wonder whether these cata- 
strophic events would invalidate what 
he had said, or change the challenge to 
the schools to such an extent as to ren- 
der the article out of date. 

That neither of these possibilities is 
true was the conclusion he reached on 
re-reading what he had written. To 
be sure, our country is no longer en- 
gaged only in preparing to defend 
itself; it is now actively prosecuting 
a war. But the two major activities 
of defense and attack are but different 
phases of the same struggle. In a war 
a country can save itseli—both its 
boundaries and its own soul—only 
through emphasizing both aspects of 
the struggle. 


Liberties Must Be Resumed 


In a war even a democratic nation 
will have to curtail many of those civic 
liberties which are most prized by its 
citizens. When the emergency is over, 
however, it is vital that the citizens 
should be able to resume those liberties 
intelligently and wisely. Democracy’s 
most sacred article of defense, either 
in war or in peace, must therefore be 
the continuous development of its citi- 
zens in an understanding of democratic 
ideals and the democratic way of 
national life. To do this is one of the 
chief functions of the school, which is, 
therefore, an essential part of national 
defense. 


Mental Deviates 


(Continued from page 141) 


vide adequately for those in need of highly 
specialized programs, except by transfer else- 
where. This is but another limitation faced 
by the small district system of Illinois. 

7. Serious study of the formation of 
county-wide “centers” for exceptional chil- 
dren should be given in many areas of 
Illinois. If such cannot be arranged by 
voluntary effort, mandatory legislation should 
accomplish such purpose. 

8. Legislative proposals for comprehensive, 





specialized educational adjustments for 
atypical pupils should be accompanied by 
adequate provision for ample funds for “ex- 
cess cost” payments and for competent 
service to oe rendered by State agencies 
co-operating in such service. 

9. Illinois through its higher educational 
institutions should straightway make ade- 
quate arrangements for the preparation of 
teachers of various types of exceptional 
children. 

10. Promotion of adjusted school offerings 
for atypical pupils does not imply curtail- 
ment of the offerings for “normal” pupils; 
in fact, the individual case study and guid- 
ance program approach to the exceptional 
pupil should serve to emphasize the common 
need of individualizing attention toward all 
children. 

11. For certain exceptional children there 
can be correction through medical and sur- 
gical care, therapy, remedial equipment, and 
the like. Socially maladjusted and person- 
ality problem children offer hope of correc- 
tion. Society surely must consider prevention 
of anti-social forces and economic handicaps 
that promote many blighting maladjustments 
among children. We must realize that cer- 
tain types of handicaps show influence of 
heredity, social diseases, narcotics, drugs, and 
alcoholism. In brief, society faces the broad 
problems of prevention and correction in 
connection with specialized programs of 
education. 


The Teacher's Contract 


(Continued from page 144) 
teacher, by mutual agreement, cannot rescind 
the old contract, enter into a new one and 
thereby enable the teacher to secure the in- 
creased compensation. 

Should it prove impossible to raise 
teachers’ salaries for the school year 
1941-42, the board could amend the 
objectionable clauses other than salary 
before the contracts are continued, 
leaving the salary adjustments to the 
future. 

3. ARGUMENTS FOR A UNIFORM 
STaTE CONTRACT FOR TEACHERS.— 
The Tenure Committee of the National 
Education Association reported in 1937 
that nine states and Hawaii had legally 
mandatory state contract forms, while 
three other states had such forms to all 
intents and purposes. The same com- 
mittee argued that such forms have 
much to recommend them, for they 
would: (a) eliminate many of the ad- 
verse clauses affecting the economic 
security and personal life of the teach- 
er; and (b) make it possible for the 
conditions of employment to be more 
effectively influenced by the organized 
profession, where local groups of 
teachers might be unsuccessful in the 
elimination of an undesirable contract 


policy.” 

~ *Mandatory State-Adopted Contract Forms, (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Committee on Tenure, National Edv- 
cation Association, June, 1937) p. 4. 
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VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 


January 19 to February 8, 1942 


A Nation-wide Drive to Secure Books for America’s Armed Forces 


Sponsored By 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
THE AMERICAN RED CROSS AND THE USO 


Because of the great expansion in the armed forces the limited book 
collections provided by Government funds are inadequate to meet the 
needs of the men. 

The need is for good books. The men in camps are a cross-section of 
civilian life and their reading interests are broad. Recent fiction and non- 
fiction, mysteries, adventure, humor, short stories, biography and travel are 
welcome. Recent technical books, as well as a limited number of recent 
science texts of high-school level can be used. 

The camps definitely do not want “attic cleanings,” books in bad con- 
dition and children’s books. Because of the problem of transportation, 
magazines are not being collected. 

The drive is being organized in each community through the efforts of 
the local library and co-operating organizations. Schools and colleges are 
asked to work with the local library. In a number of instances the schools 
are serving as collection centers and teachers and pupils are being asked to 
bring books. 

In rural communities where there is no public library the books col- 
lected may be sent to the nearest tax-supported public library or direct to 
the Illinois State Library, Springfield. In such cases packages should be 
marked for the VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. In several counties where 
no libraries exist the county superintendent of schools has been asked to 
conduct the drive. 

Books collected in Illinois will be distributed to one of the six Army 
camps or to a Navy or Merchant Marine or Red Cross station. 

Mr. A. Kroch, 206 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, is in charge of the drive in 
Cook, DuPage, Kane, and Will counties. 





RALPH E. McCOY 


Illinois State Library *« 
«K State Director | 





